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OUR DEAD. 


They are not dead—they are not dead, 
Who have pass’d from earth away ; 

The treasured ones we have lov’d on earth— 
We shall love them still, for aye; 

They are not dead, they are gone above 

To woo us there, with their voice of love. 


~ 


’ They are not dead who taught the heart 
Its gratitude to God, 
When life was like a summer’s day, 
And a flowery path we trod ; 
They are not dead, they do live above, 
And forget us not, for Heaven is love. 


They are not dead, we feel, we know 
For our soul is knit to theirs; 
We see them not with the mortal eye, 
But we meet them in our prayers, 
And we watch their dust like a buried gem, 
Till our dust and our spirit shall be with them. 
Euizal 





GRECIAN AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 


GREEK AND ROMAN POETS.* 
PART I. 


The Author of our being, in accordance with 
that kind providence, so manifest in all his arrange- 
ments, having implanted in the human mind, for 
his own good purposes, a love of that perfection 
and endless enjoyment, of which we can only have 
comparatively feeble glimpses here, has vouchsafed 
to grant to successive ages, the most valuable of 
all instruction—that which teaches by example. 

In taking a retrospect of by-gone ages, for the 
purpose of drawing from the experience of the past 
lessons of wisdom, and a knowledge of all that is 
sublime and beautiful in the moral world; as well 
as of the hideous deformity of vice, and the awful 
consequences that inevitably await transgression; 
there is, indeed, one source of light for our guid- 
ance that preéminently excels all others, as it was 
just, that the inspirations of the Author of the Uni- 
verse should excel the mere efforts of human ge- 
nius. 

Next to the Sacred Scriptures, we look for the 
precepts and examples of wisdom in the pages of 


* The writer of this Article originally intended to com- 
plete his review of the subject in this number of the Mes- 
Senger; but he has found it impossible to condense his 
views to the limit required, without divesting it of all in- 
terest whatever. He purposes resuming it in the next No., 
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Grecian and Roman Literature. In the arts and 
sciences, we are indebted to them for those funda- 
mental discoveries, which have served as bases for 
the noble superstructures erected by the genius of 
later ages. 

In poetry, eloquence, history, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, medicine, jurisprudence, generalship, 
statesmanship, they have afforded models and in- 
struction to the human race. 

To take a general survey of this rich inheri- 
tance, would require talents which no individual can 
command. We propose to ourselves, merely, to 
give a brief sketch of the literary treasures so 
bountifully spread out on the records of the classic 
volumes, and then, to suggest to the student some 
of the advantages he may derive, from drinking 
deeply, at this pure and perennial fountain. 

Living in the midst of an utilitarian age, we are 
well aware it would require no ordinary persua- 
siveness to enlist the popular favor on behalf of a 
subject which does not seem to be very intimately 
connected with the business of making money— 
the “ summum bonum” of our day and generation; 
yet, we feel it a duty, to say a word, in behalf of a 
pursuit, which has afforded ourselves pure and 
permanent comfort, through the varied scenes of a 
checkered life. 

Man is perhaps too prone to look with compla- 
cency on the pursuits that occupied the sunny pe- 
riod of his own existence; yet when one is descend- 
ing the shady side of the hill, that leads to the dark 
valley at its base, he may be pardoned, for occa- 
sionally looking back, with interest, on those who 
have either gained the summit, or whose heads are 
just peering above the horizon. 

Herodotus informs us that a migrating tribe of 
Barbarians, occupying, in the reign of Deucalion, 
a district of country near the mountains Olympus 
and Ossa, afterwards called Histiwotis, being ex- 
pelled by the Cadmeians, bent their course south- 
ward, tarried, for awhile, near the sources of the 
Cephissus, and finally settled in Peloponnesus, 
having received the name of Dorians from their 
chief or king, Dorus. Another, and a weaker 
branch, separating from the former, settled on the 
barren soil of Attica, learned the language of the 
Aborigines, and finally became amalgamated with 
them. Too poor to invite invaders, they advanced, 
gradually, but steadily, and increased and multi- 
plied, until they found it necessary to send abroad 
colonists, from their surplus population. These, 
taking the name Iones, from Ion, another descend- 
ant of Deucalion, settled in Ionia, a province of 





and continuing it, until he shall have effected his original 
design. 


Vor. VIII—47 


Asia Minor, on the A°gean sea. 
Such was the origin of the two great divisions 
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of ancient Greece. It would be interesting to ac- 
company them onwards, in their various migrations 
and settlements, in different parts of the world; but 
we have referred to them only to show from what 
small streams has flowed that tide of civilization, 
and its attendant arts, which has not, like the flood 
of Deuealion, been confined to the plains of Thes- 
saly, but has well-nigh overspread the habitable 
globe. 

The next step leads us to the origin of. the Ro- 
man Empire,—that wonderful structure, from the 
fragments of which have been erected the political 
edifices that now distinguish Christendom. It is 
supposed that the district of country around Rome, 
was first settled by colonists from Sicily. In pro- 
cess of time, a band of Arcadians, under the con- 
duct of Q£notrus, the son of Lycaon, crossing the 
Ionian sea, and probably doubling the western pro- 
montory of Sicily, arrived in Latium—and, having 
expelled the Sicilian settlers, took possession of 
their lands. They became afterwards strength- 
ened by accessions of Pelasgic tribes and other 
emigrants from Thessaly, and carried on success- 
ful wars with the neighboring states. Having ap- 


propriated to themselves—how unjustly, we have 
seen—the honorable appellation, Aborigines, they 
remained in undisputed possession, to the period of 
the Trojan war. 

Meantime, Saturn, king of Crete, having been 
expelled from his country by his son Jupiter, came 


to Italy, and having taught Janus, the reigning king, 
the culture of the vine and other useful arts, was 
invited to a participation of the kingdom, and on 
the death of his friend, became sole monarch. In 
the century before the Trojan war, Evander con- 
ducted another colony of Arcadians from the city 
of Palantium into Italy; who being kindly received 
by King Faunus, and having obtained a grant of 
land for himself and his followers, built, on a mount, 
adjacent to the Tiber, a fortress, which he called 
-Palantium. <A few years subsequent to this period, 
Hercules, having overrun Peloponnesus, reached 
Italy with his fleet, in which were citizens of Elis 
and other provinces, whom he permitted to found a 
settlement for themselves. These soon united with 
the Aborigines and Arcadians, and continued mas- 
ters of the soil, until, in the reign of Latinus, the 
grandson of Faunus, A¢neas arrived in Italy, and 
having become connected with Latinus by marry- 
ing his daughter Lavinia, united both people under 
the name of Latins. From A‘neas the succession 
descends through his son Ascanius, who built Alba; 
and on his death, the kingdom reverts to Sylvius, 
the son of Lavinia, and thence, in a direct line, un- 
til usurped by Amulius, who expelled his brother 
Numitor, and made Numitor’s daughter a Vestal- 
Virgin. She, having violated her vows, brought 
forth twins, who were exposed by order of the 
usurper, but saved and bought up by Faustulus, the 
king’s herdsman. These youths, named Romu!us 





and Remus, were eventually recognized by their 
grandfather—who, by their assistance, was reés- 
tablished on his throne. 

With that love of enterprise, which they had ac- 
quired in their intercourse and contests with the 
neighboring marauders, they determine to set up 
for themselves, and plan a city, to which they give 
the name Rome, from Romulus. In order to in- 
crease their population, they open a sanctuary for 
the malefactors of the neighboring states. To 
such a source is traced the origin of a people, who, 
in subsequent ages, extended their conquests to the 
farthest limits of the known world. 

The reader will see that the Greeks and Romans 
probably owe their origin to the Pelasgi, a No- 
madic race, whom it is impossible to trace back 
with any degree of certainty. 

In the incipient stage of civilization, records 
have usually been kept by tradition, and transmitted 
from one generation to another. The imagina- 
tion of the narrator, excited by the applause of 
enthusiastic auditors, would, naturally, lead him into 
fictions and embellishments, which becoming gra- 
dually more elaborate, would finally result in a mea- 
sured diction. Military glory, being the great in- 
centive to action in ancient times, soon became the 
theme of the bard; and thus, epic poetry was, per- 
haps, the first cultivated. ‘To this circumstance 
are we indebted for the almost divine rhapsodies 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. It would occupy too 
much space to examine the mooted question of 
Homer’s birth and parentage. The account given 
by Herodotus, is perhaps, upon the whole, most to 
be relied upon. From him, we learn that he was 
the illegitimate son of a female of Cyme, in A¢olis, 
named Critheis, who having been left an orphan, at 
an early age, yielded to the seduction of some un- 
known person, and to conceal her shame, was sent 
by her guardian Cleanax to the care of his friend 
Ismenias, who was then one of those colonizing 
Smyrna. Here, as the period of her pregnancy 
was completed, she attended a festival on the banks 
of the Meles, and was delivered of a male child, 
to whom, from the circumstance, she gave the 
name Melesigenes. The account Herodotus gives 
of the subsequent conduct of the mother is inte- 
resting. ‘ For sometime she lived with Ismenias. 
After awhile, however, she left him—with the la- 
bor of her hands supported the child and herself, 
receiving employment, now from one, now from 
another, and instructed the child as far as she was 
able.” Next she became servant to a schoolmas- 
ter named Phemias, who being pleased with her 
conduct, married her, adopted her son, and at his 
death, left him his property and school. He had 
now all the comforts of independence, and an en- 
viable reputation ; he was however induced to aban- 
don his school, and make a voyage along the coasts 
of Greece and Italy. On his return, he visited 
Ithaca, where he became afflicted with a disease 
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of his eyes, which was, for the time, relieved by 
the skill and kind attentions of his host, Mentor; but 
which, subsequently, terminated in his total blind- 
ness, at Colophon. Hence returning to Smyrna, 
he applied himself to the composition of poetry ; 
and travelling, first to one and then another, of the 
neighboring colonies, he visited Cyme, the birth- 
place of his mother—and there received the name 
Homeros, or The Blind. 

We have thought our readers would not be dis- 
pleased at our devoting a few paragraphs to the 
biography of the father and high-priest of poetry ; 
but we are admonished not to trespass too far, and 
therefore turn to a brief examination of his claims 
as a poet. It has been customary to institute a 
comparison between him and his great imitator, 
Virgil. There ts a resemblance. Homer’s genius 
is the sun—all-pervading in its power, imparting, 
at the same time, light and heat, obscured occa- 
sionally, by a transient cloud, but instantly emerg- 
ing with increased brilliancy ; now, shooting his 
rays to the throne of Jupiter, and casting a halo 
of majesty and glory around the council of the 
Gods; now, darting into the caves of ocean, and 
illuminating the crystalline palace of Thetis and 
the Nereids. Virgil is the moon—the full-orbed 
moon, casting, indeed, a reflected light; but oh, how 
calm, how serene, how beautiful, how faultless! 
You may look, and look, and never tire of looking 
at her mellow lustre, as she floats along through 
ether, and illumes both earth and sea. But her 
course is not always thus tranquil. Sometimes 
she wades through a dense mass of vapor, the 
omen of an approaching tempest. The lightnings 
flash, the thunder rolls, the earth quakes, the ocean 
is heaved up from its depths, and the presence of 
the great Neptune himself is required to calm the 
elemental conflict. 

“‘Ac veluti magno in populo cum sepe coorta est 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat ; 
Tnm, pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisq auribus astant : 

Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor : equora postquam 
Prospiciens genitor, coeloque invectus aperto, 
Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora secundo.” 

To form a correct opinion as to the relative 
merit of these great poets, we must consider the 
times, in which they wrote, and the circumstances, 
in which they were placed. By the account of 
Herodotus, Homer was born in the year 168, after 
the Trojan war; and though it is probable, that, 
even then, Greece and its Asiatic colonies had 
made considerable progress in literature, yet it 
must have been relatively rude, in comparison with 
the perfection it afterwards attained. In this re- 
spect, however, how vast was the advantage of the 
Latin poet over his great prototype. The latter 
had to create a world of his own—the former came 


without altering, in the slightest degree, the great 
design; now prunes a luxuriant bough—now lops 
off some unsightly excrescence,—opens a vista 
here—plants a grove there;—in fine, touches all 
with a master’s hand,—softens, mellows, and beau- 
tifies the landseape. If the Mantuan could come 
to life, and be asked the question, whether he 
deemed himself equal to the Greek t he would mo- 
destly decline all competition; and content with 
the nearest place, would justly apply, to their rela- 
tive claims, his own beautiful lines : 

Primus abit, longeque ante omnia corpora Nisus 

Emicat, et ventis et fulminis ocyor alis. 

Prozimus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo, 

Insequtur Euryalus.” 

Homer was the child of shame and obscurity, 
having no human eye to rest, with interest and plea- 
sure upon his helpless infancy, except those of the 
poor disgraced mother, who had, now, no tie to 
bind her to earth, but the caresses of her child. 
Fortunately for the world, that mother, though she 
surrendered her honor, in a moment of human frailty, 
was no ordinary woman; but atoned for her past 
misconduct by the decerum, industry, and maternal 
duty that marked her future life. But the young 
poet not only was deprived of the sympathies and 
encouragement of this exemplary mother by death; 
but he was, in early manhood, excluded from all 
communication with external objects, and wandered 
about, poor, blind, helpless and neglected. 

Virgil, if not born to affluence, was at least the 
offspring of independence. In his days of boyhood 
he gambol’d on the banks of the Mincius, among 
the wildest scenery of nature: he received his edu- 
cation at Cremona, and was deeply read in Grecian 
literature, as is manifest from the models he chose 
for imitation. He was worshipped by the populace, 
respected by the wise, caressed by the court, and 
courted by the prince. In fine, he had every thing 
to encourage, and nothing to depress him; for, as 
to his difficulty with the soldier, who dispossessed 
him of his lands, the injury was speedily redressed; 
and moreover, it served as his introduction to Me- 
cenas, the best of patrons. 

In the delineation of human character, the Latin 
poet is immeasurably inferior to the Greek. The 
heroes of Homer stand forth in bold relief, and 
their individual characteristics are so admirably 
depicted, that the reader can never be at a loss 
where to place them.* Agamemnon, powerful, ava- 
ricious, contemptuous, selfish, intemperate, timid, 
impatient of an equal, conscious of his authority. 
Achilles, godlike, passionate, impetuous, brave, un- 
relenting, unmerciful, impatient of control. Hec- 
tor, brave, vigilant, generous, affectionate. Even 
Eneas, as described by Homer, although intended 
as a subordinate character, is a superior man to the 


* kvdise, udoxreavwrare, avatdecny emteipeve, Kepdadeogpoy 
, ; ’ ? 
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and found all things fashioned to his hand; and 
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hero of Virgil. In the latter, his abandonment of 
his wife is inadequately defended, and his conduct 
to Dido is no less unmanly., His piety to his father 
is his redeeming quality. 

The female characters of Virgil are well sus- 
tained. Nothing can surpass the last interview of 
Dido with A‘neas. Her appeal is the very es- 
sence of eloquence, and her proud disdain of his 
apologies, in the lower regions, is exquisitely con- 
ceived: 

“Illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat : 


Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 
Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes.” 





Camilla is admirably depicted : 


‘* At medias inter cedes exultat Amazon, 

Unum everta latus pugne, pharetrata Camilla. 
Et nunc lenta manu spargens hastilia denset, 
Nunc validam dextra rapit indefessa bipennem. 
Aureus ex humero sonat arcus, et arma Diane.” 


Notwithstanding, however, the numerous instan- 
ces of his great power which may be adduced in this 
department of poetry, they are, in the aggregate, 
below the standard of Homer; indeed, there has 
lived but one person whose conception of the va- 
rieties of human character seems to have approached 
that of the blind bard; and that man was Shaks- 
peare. We have avoided making quotations to sus- 
tain our views of the superior claims of Homer, 
because, were we to quote from the original, the 
great majority of our readers would pass them over; 
and no translation can do him justice. Yet we 
should think we had committed a sin against the 
fair sex, had we omitted to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the virtuous and devoted wife of Hector, 
the almost divine Andromache. Their interview 
in the 6th book of the Iliad, is inimitable : 


“ Urge thou thy knight to march where glory calls, 
And timely join me, ere I leave the walls, 

Ere vet I mingle in the direful fray, 

My wife, my infant, claim a moment’s stay ; 
This day (perhaps the last that sees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear ; 

But he who found not whom his soul desired, 
Whose virtue charm’d him, as her beauty fir'd, 
Stood in the gates, and ask’d what way she bent 
Her parting step? 

Hector, this heard, return’d without delay : 
Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of state ; 
And met the mourner at the Sccean gate. 

With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blameless wife, Aétion’s wealthy heir : 


Silent the warrior smil’d, and pleas’d resign’d 
To tender passions all his mighty mind: 

His beauteous princess cast a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke ; 
Her bosom labor’d with a boding sigh, 

And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 
Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost thou run? 





A widow I, an helpless orphan he! 
For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 

Greece in her single heroes strove in vain, 

Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain! 
Oh grant me, Gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb! 

By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell ; 

While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed ; 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled ! 

My mother liv’d to bear the victor’s bands, 

The queen of Hippoplacia’s sylvan lands : 
Redeem’d too late, she scarce beheld again 

Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 
When ah! opprest by life-consuming woe, 

She fell a victim to Diana’s bow. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 

My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee: 

Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 


It may be proper here to remark that he also 
wrote in hexameter verse, a poem called Batra- 
chomyomachia, or the Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, and several hymns upon the Gods and other 
subjects, which have descended to us. ‘They all 
evince the same genius that shines with such une- 
qualled lustre in the [liad and Odyssey. 
The same age, and indeed we may say, the same 
city that produced Homer, Cyme of A¢olis, gave 
birth to Hesiod, the mellifluous author of “Works 
and Days,” as also of the “Origin of the Gods,” 
and the “Shield of Hercules.” This poet was 
taken to Ascra, in Beotia, by his parents in his 
infancy, and is therefore known by the appellation 
of Ascrean. He composed in the heroic measure, 
and in loftiness of style, bears some resemblance to 
Homer. Indeed, they have many lines precisely 
the same, or very slightly altered; which favors 
the supposition, that Hesiod flourished in a subse- 
quent age. ‘There is much to be admired in his 
“‘Works and Days” for its own intrinsic merit; 
but it is still more interesting, as the groundwork 
of that most elaborate poem, the Georgica of Vir- 
gil. There are passages of such exquisite beauty 
in this last poem, that we can with difficulty re- 
frain from extracting them; but we must content 
ourselves with the remark, that he who has not 
feasted on this banquet, has never fully enjoyed 
the luxuries which the country alone can produce. 
The next writer that merits our attention in this 
connexion, is Theocritus. He was a native of Si- 
cily, and the son of Praxagoras and Philine. His 
mother he dignifies with the epithet tepixderris, or 
renowned. He flourished in the third century, 
before Christ. He wrote in the Doric dialect; 
which seems to be peculiarly adapted to pastoral 
composition. Virgil not only has taken Theocritus 
for his model, in his Bucolica; but indeed, they may 
be considered less as imitations than translations,— 





Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son! 
Ani think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 


a clear confession, that he despaired of producing 
any thing original, which would rival the Sicilian 
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Muse. ‘The original and the copy however are 
both exquisite, and will continue to be admired, 
while the artless simplicity of nature, and the well- 
concealed refinement of art, can be appreciated by 
man. It is impossible for one, who has all his life 
been immured in a city, to realize the delights of 
the country, especially amidst the wild scenery of 
a mountainous region. We can fancy the shep- 
herd, even now, reclining on the shady bank of the 
Mincius, or seated on some crag of the Alps, tend- 
ing his flocks, attended by his faithful dog, and 
dwelling, with rapture, on every line of these ex- 
quisite productions ; but we cannot participate his 
enthusiasm, for our hearts do not beat in unison 
with the poetry of nature, nor are our souls attuned 
to her harmony and pathos; nevertheless, unmusi- 
cal indeed must be the ear, on which these sweet 
strains fall unheeded. 

The work to which we would next call the at- 
tention of the reader, is the great Didactic Poem 
of Lucretius, styled “The Nature of Things.” 
The best authorities place the birth of this extra- 
ordinary man in the year 658 of Rome. He was 
descended, no doubt, from the illustrious family of 
that name which had been instrumental in the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins. Fired with a love of phi- 
losophy, he visited Athens and attached himself to 
the Epicureans. On his return to the quietude of 
his villa, he composed the work of which we are 
now treating. It was, however, not published un- 
til after his death, which occurred in the 44th year 
of his age by suicide. It is supposed his reason 
had been overthrown by sorrow, for the disgrace 
and banishment of his friend Memmius, through 
the influence of Pompey—a melancholy illustration 
of the inadequacy of those philosophical principles, 
the self-sustaining power of which he had defend- 
ed, with so much zeal and eloqnence. 

To the Christian, guided by the light of revela- 
tion, nothing can be more absurd than the doctrines 
of Epicurus; but it must be confessed that many 
of the opinions of the Platonists and other sects, 
were no less preposterous. His great intellect, 
bewildered by the idea of a multiplicity of Gods, 
in attempting to create a system more consonant 
with reason, fell into a labyrinth, from which even 
the genius of Lucretius could not extricate him. 

Horace has truly said of the Greek poets : 


“Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, preter laudem nullius avaris.” 


If the compliment may be transferred to any 
Latin poet, to none is it more justly due than to 
Lucretius. That his premises were incorrect, was 
not so much his fault as that of the age in which 
he lived; that he enforced those principles with a 
cogency and variety of arguments and a degree of 


eloquence seldom surpassed, was his own peculiar 
merit. 








smoothness of diction, which it soon after attained 
in the time of Cesar, Cicero, Horace and Virgil; 
yet it was perhaps more masculine, more sonorous, 
more sublime. We annex as an example of his 
style, the exordium to his poem, addressed to Ve- 
nus, or rather to the passsion of Love, which is 
merely intended to be personified by him—a cir- 
cumstance that seems to have been overlooked by 
those who charge him with inconsistency. In jus- 
tice to his translator—Thomas Busby—we subjoin 
his version of the same extract. We know no 
translator who has been more successful than Dr. 
Busby, in conveying the sense of his author, with- 
out detracting aught from that elevated diction for 
which this poet is especially remarkable : 
“ AEneadum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus, cali subter labentia signa 
Que mare navigerum, que terras frugiferenteis 
Concelebras ; per Te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis : 
Te, Dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cali, 
Adventumque tuum : tii suaveis dedala tellus 
Summittit flores, tin rident equora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine celum. 
Nam simul ac species patefacta’st verna diei, 
Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Favoni ; 
Aiérie primi volucres te, Diva, tuumque 
Significant initum percusse corda tua vi, 
Inde fere pecudes persultant palula leta, 
Et rapidos tranant amneis ; ita capta lepore, 
Illicebrisque tuis, omnis natura animantum 
Te sequitur cupidé, qud quneque inducere pergis. 
Denique per maria, ac monteis, fluviosque rapaceis, 
Frondiferasque domos avium, camposque virenteis, 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 
Efficis, ut cupidé generatim secla propagent.” 
Parent of Rome! sweet Venus! source of love ! 
Delight of mortals and the blest above! 
Who glad’st the earth, the sea, all things that lie 
Beneath yon gliding spheres that beam on high ; 
From thee all pleasure, beauty, being, flows, 
Life springs to light, and pregnant nature glows. 
Thee, Goddess! thee the winds and tempests fly, 
Clouds at thy presence quit the brightening sky ; 
The teeming Earth exerts her genial powers, 
In fair profusion spreads her sweetest flowers ; 
The smiling seas in gentle waves appear, 
And glory gilds the tranquil atmosphere. 
When youthful Spring salutes the cheerful vales, 
And soft Favonius wakes his balmy gales, 
Pierced by thy flame, gay birds in every bower 
Feel thy approach, and hail thy sacred power ; 
Exulting herds o’er laughing verdure play, 
Rush through the rapid streams, and boundless stray. 
Rapt into bliss by thy inspiring charms, 
Thy sweet allurements, and thy soft alarms, 
All beings burn thy pleasure to fulfil, 
And wait, enraptured, on thy heavenly will. 
Through seas and streams thy kindly power prevails, 
O’erspreads the mountains and pervades the dales, 
The bowery mansions of melodious birds, 
And open pastures of rejoicing herds ; 
Darts through each kindling breast love’s melting rage, 
And all things renovates from age to age. 


From the notice we have taken of Lucretius, it 


will be readily inferred that we are admirers of his 


Although the language had not yet reached that almost Homeric genius: we are so, and lament, 
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most sincerely, that he did not live in an age 
blessed with the light of revelation. Had such 
been his good fortune, his comprehensive intellect 
would soon have grasped the truth, and he would 
have been a shining light in the Christian world. 

Although his theories must appear now puerile 
to any reflecting mind, yet they are enforced in 
such seductive language, that the book cannot be 
safely put into the hands of youth, unless the teacher 
be a Christian, and prepared to expose the absur- 
dities of its atheistical reveries. 

There is another blemish common to him, with 
many of the greatest poets of ancient and modern 
times—a departure from that strict modesty, which 
should never be violated by one who aims at in- 
structing and improving mankind. We are not op- 
posed to treating the mysteries of physical science 
in intelligible language ; but we thank God, that 
an exhibition of those gross indecencies, which 
have disfigured the pages of classical, and even 
English literature, finds no favor in the present re- 
fined and enlightened age. 

We next turn to Ovid, (Publius Ovidius Naso,) 
and our remarks will be brief; not that we are un- 
willing to acknowledge the varied beauties with 
which his works abound, but because we deem 
that even these, charming as they are, cannot re- 
deem the general scope and tendency of his com- 
positions, to effeminate and deprave the youthful 
mind. ‘This eminent poet was born in the year in 
which the Consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, fell in battle 
at Mutina. B.C. 43. His auto-biography is con- 
tained in one of his own charming elegies ; from 
which it would appear that every effort to sup- 
press his poetical vein, proved abortive—and that 
as every thing which Midas touched, was converted 
into gold ; so all Ovid’s efforts to compose in prose 
terminated in verse. He was intimate with Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, and Horace; he barely knew 
Virgil. (“Virgilium vidi tantum.”) He married 
early, and unhappily ; married, a second time, a 
woman who, though virtuous, had no sympathies 
in common with him, and who appears to have 
separated from him. In a third attempt, he seems 
to have been more fortunate, as he says this wife 
shared with him the hardships of his exile, at To- 
mite, on the Euxine, whither he had been banished, 
for some unknown cause, by Augustus. He calls 
to witness the manes of his parents, that error, not 
crime, was the cause of his banishment. He con- 
soles himself, in his sad misfortunes, with a con- 
sciousness of his present fame, and a firm convic- 
tion that it will be immortal. 

“‘ Ergo, quod vivo, durisque laboribus obsto, 
Nec me sollicite tedia lucis habent, 

Gratia, Musa, tibi. Nam tu solatia prabes ; 
Tu cure requies, tu medicina mali : 

Tu dux, tu comes es: tu nos abducis ab Istro 
In medioque mihi dus Helicone locum.” &c. 


Ovid can lay little claim to originality or sub- 





limity : he was a sweet rather than a great poet, 
and if his works were expurgated of all that has 
an immoral tendency, he might be read with plea- 
sure and profit. 

We have placed Ovid among the writers of he- 
roic verse: many of his compositions, however, 
belong to the class termed Elegiac ; and here, per- 
haps, it wil] be quite as convenient to place Tibul- 
lus and Propertius as in any other category. The 
poetry of Tibullus is tender, smooth and melo- 
dious ; that of Propertius, according to Quintilian, 
was preferred by some, but is more disfigured by 
lasciviousness. Neither is fit to go into the hands 
of youth. Returning to the writers of hexameters, 
let us next glance at the author of the Pharsalia. 

Marcus Anneus Lucanus, the son of M. A. Me- 
las, and nephew of Seneca, was born at Corduba 
in Spain: C, Cesar Germanicus being a second 
time consul with L. Cesianus. At eight months 
old, he was carried to Rome and educated ; and, 
with the celebrated A. Persius, became the pupil 
of the philosopher Cornutus, and other distinguished 
teachers. At an early age, he acquired reputation 
and honors, and was even unanimously elected into 
the college of Augurs. He had, however, the mis- 
fortune to displease Nero, who took every oppor- 
tunity to mortify him. He united in the conspi- 
racy of Piso against the Emperor; but, that con- 
spiracy having been detected, although he basely 
attempted to conciliate Nero, by implicating his 
own mother, he was ordered to put himself to 
death, in the manner he preferred. He directed a 
warm bath to be prepared, and seating himself in 
it, caused his veins to be opened, and expired re- 
peating his own description of the death of Lyci- 
das: Phar. L. III. 

“ Prebuit illa dies varii miracula fati. 

Ferrea dum puppi rapidos manus inserit uncos 
Affixit Lycidam : mersus foret ille profundo : 
Sed prohibent soci; suspensaque crura retentant. 
Scinditur avulsus : nec sicut vulnere sanguis 
Enmicuit lentus : ruptis cadit undique venis : 
Discursusque anime diversa in membra meantis 
Interceptus aquis : nullius vita perempti 

Est tanta dimissa via ; pars ultima trunci 
Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus artus.” 

Lucan has had many admirers, and undoubtedly 
there are some fine passages in the Pharsalia ; not 
the worst of which is that given above; but as a 
whole, it may be considered a failure. It is a long 
story, beginning at the beginning, and ending at 
the end—so far, indeed, as it is ended,—for the 
poet did not live to finish it, having been ordered 
to die at the early age of 26 years. It is scarcely 
fair to criticise, with severity, a work which was 
probably a rough draught, intended to be submitted 
to the revision of his friends, and to be set apart 
for examination and correction, by a more matured 
judgment. The accurate Quintilian has estimated 
his powers very correctly : 


** Tucanus ardens, et concitatus, et sententris clarissimus, et 
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ut dicam quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis annumeran- 
dus.” 

This opinion of Quintilian has suggested to our 
mind, that it might prove an interesting inquiry, 
how far the, apparently, german talent of a high 
grade of eloquence, is really favorable, or other- 
wise, to the cultivation of poetry. We know that 
the greatest of all the Roman orators, Cicero, made 
many efforts to woo the muse of poesy ; but as if 
she were unwilling to play second to her sister, 
she coyly shrunk from his overtures. We have 
no evidence that Demosthenes, or A®schines, or 
Lysias, or Isocrates, or Burke, or Chatham, or 
Grattan, evinced any poetical talent; yet it seems 
strange that such should be the fact. Canning, we 
believe, did make some pretty verses in his youth; 
and we recollect, when a boy, having seen some 
manuscript letters in verse, written by Curran to 
his friend, the Rev. Richard Carey, which we are 
sure have never been published, and which we fear 
will be lost to the world. They were the es- 
sence of humor, wit, tenderness, and unstudied ele- 
gance; but this is an isolated case and proves 
nothing, and moreover, they were but emanations of 
that wit and humor, which seemed ever to be well- 
ing up in his soul. Now, how is it with regard to 
the transition from poetry to oratory? We think 
we have been able to observe, that those, whose 
poetical genius predominated in youth, have, in 
many instances, become effective orators in ad- 
vanced life. It is conceded that there is no more 
polished speaker of the day than Moore. Camp- 
bell too has made some fine rhetorical displays. 
Scott proved himself an able speaker on several 
occasions. Petrarch was an orator; so was Mil- 
ton; and many others could be named. We only 
hint at these facts, but they deserve deeper con- 
sideration. They have brought our own mind to 
the conclusion that a man may make himself an 
orator, but that he must be Jorn a poet. 

Having devoted more of our space to the writers 
of hexameters than we intended, we fear we shall 
be cramped in our notice of the other departments 
of poetry; but there is yet one species of the he- 
roic verse, peculiar to the Romans, which demands 
our attention. That species of composition called 
satire, was unknown to the Greeks. The first 
writer who introduced it among the Latins, with 
any degree of celebrity, was Lucilius. The com- 
positions of Ennius, bearing the same title, were 
written in a mixed measure. Lucilius was the 
friend and companion of Scipio, by whom he was 
greatly esteemed. Such was the facility with 


which he composed, that Horace jestingly says of 


him : 
“In hora sepe ducentos, 
Ut magnum, versus dictabat, stans pede in uno.” 


As might have been expected from such careless- 
ness, there was much that was unworthy of being 


Next in the order of time, but incomparably 
above all before or after him, who attempted this 

species of composition, was Horace. 

This great poet and critic was born at Venu- 

sium, on the confines of Apulia, in the second Con- 

sulship of L. Aurelius Cotta, and L. Manlius Tor- 

quatus, before Christ, 63. At an early age he was 

taken to Rome by his father, who spared no ex- 

pense upon his education, and sent him to the most 

distinguished teachers then in that city. He gives 

us an affecting account of the vigilance with which 

this excellent parent guarded his morals, and in- 
stilled into his youthful mind the precepts of virtue: 

“Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 

Circum doctores aderat.” 

Would to God! so commendable an example were 
more generally imitated. 

He was yet a young man, and in company with 
many other young Romans, was attending the 
classes of philosophy at Athens, when the civil 
war broke out. On his own authority, we know 
that he was a Tribune in the army of Brutus, and 
ran away at the battle of Philippi—an anecdote 
the less creditable to him, as he seems to have 
considered it rather as a subject of exultation than 
of shame. He enjoyed the friendship of Virgil, 
Varius, Mecenas, Augustus, and indeed of all the 
distinguished men of his time. He was made in- 
dependent by the bounty of Mecenas, and yielded 
himself, uninterruptedly, to the composition of poe- 
try, and to a dignified leisure. 

In early life he wrote his lyrical compositions, 
which we shall treat of in their proper place ; but 
as he advanced in years, he devoted himself to sub- 
jects more immediately connected with philosophy 
and the improvement of the public taste and morals; 
and in this department, has left us a legacy more 
valuable than that bequeathed by Attalus to the 
Roman people. In the whole range of classical 
literature, there is no author so generally read as 
Horace ; and this is, at least, presumptive evidence 
of his merit. 

We do not know that there are to be found in 
these compositions many original ideas ; indeed, his 
object was to take his subjects and illustrations 
from the world around him; but never before, surely, 
did any writer clothe his sentiments in language, 
more chaste, more elegant, more appropriate. When 
we say chaste, we do not mean to include those in- 
decencies into which he too has fallen ; but we ap- 
ply the term to the general character of his Satires 
and Epistles. 

Who is there that invests virtue with such 
charms, and, as it were, domesticates it in our af- 
fectionst Who has so beautifully depicted the ad- 
vantages of contentment; the anxieties of wealth ; 
the insatiable, sordid cravings of avarice ; the un- 
satisfying nature of ambition ; the corroding pangs 





dignified with the name of poetry. 


of envy ; the beauty of that universal charity, that 
draws a veil over the failings of our neighbor, and 
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is always ready to ascribe his actions to good mo- 
tives! Who so frugal and contented as Ofellus! 
Who so vulgarly ostentatious, yet mean, as Nasidie- 
nust Where too shall we find such a delightful 
vein of humor, as in the quarrels of Sarmentus and 
Messius Cicerrus; of Persius and Rupilius Rex; 
in the dialogue between Horace and Davus; in his 
adventure with the prattler ; in his account of Pria- 
pus and the Sorceresses; in the dialogue of Ulysses 
and T'rebatius, of Philip and Vulteius Mena? How 
admirable are his maxims! how edifying his pre- 
cepts! how beautiful his moral! how persuasive 
his manner! His epistle, ‘Ad Pisones,” affords 
the most conclusive proof that he had entered the 
penetralia of nature—had profoundly studied the 
chymistry of poetry—resolved it into its elements, 
and then shown how those elements may be re- 
combined, adjusted and arranged, so as to form that 
perfect whole, which is the result of natural genius, 
improved by culture, and established by early dis- 
cipline: 

‘Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 

Quesitum est. Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium: alterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice. 

Qui studet optatam contingere metam, 

Multa tulit fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit ; 

Abstinuit Venere et vino: qui Pythia cantat 

Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magistrum.” 

Following the course of time, the next satirist 
that deserves notice is Aulus Persius Flaccus. 
He was born at Vollaterra, in Etruria, A. D. 34; 
lost his father at the age of six years; was seit to 
Rome at twelve ; attended, successively, the schools 
of Polemo, Flavius and Cornutus, in the depart- 
ments of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy; and 
after a short, but virtuous career, died a natural 
death—no very common thing in those days—in 
the 28th year of his age, and in the 8th year of 
the reign of the detestable Nero. 

Persius has left six satires which evince high 
powers, though there are some passages rendered 
intricate by the obscurity of his allusions, and 
there are also some obscene expressions, having 
reference to the vices of his time. His affection 
for his teacher, Cornutus, prompted a beautiful tri- 
bute, from which we extract a few lines for the 
edification of our youthful readers : 

“Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit, 
Bullaque succinctis Laribus donata pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque impune suburra 
Permisit sparsisse oculos jam candidus umbo : 
Cumque iter ambiguum est, et vite nescius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoso in compita mentes : 
Me tibi supposui : teneros tu suscipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, sinu. Tune fallere solers 
Apposita intortos extendit regula mores ; 

Et premitur ratione animus ; vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit sub pollice vultum.” 

We have now,reached the last writer of satire— 
the celebrated Juvenal. 

Decius Junius Juvenalis was a native of Aqui- 





num, in Latium. He became a scholar of the 
grammarian F'ronto, and was also, probably, a dis- 
ciple of Quintilian. He was a distinguished rhe- 
torician and advocate before he reached the me- 
ridian of life, when he commenced writing satires. 
He was contemporary with Nero and his successors 
unto Adrian, in whose reign he died at an advanced 
age. He was banished by Domitian, but at this 
tyrant’s death was restored to his country. 

Juvenal is a nervous, bold and fascinating writer. 
He has been compared to Horace, and by some 
preferred. We cannot coincide with sach an opin- 
ion, though ready to acknowledge the debt which 
literature owes to his genius. In exposing the 
vices of his age, however, he uses language so 
grossly indelicate, that it detracts greatly from the 
moral effect of his writings. As we are now 
about to take leave of this species of composition, 
we may be permitted to remark, that it is a dange- 
rous experiment to familiarize the mind of youth 
to scenes of depravity, with the fallacious hope of 
deterring it from crime. In the moral world, the 
character is apt to retain the impression first stamped 
upon it, as the “cask long retains the odor with 
which it was first imbued.” Suppose we were requi- 
red to give instruction in composition to a youth, 
who was removed from the vulgarisms and provin- 
cialisms of our language, what course would nature 
and common sense dictate to ust Should we rake 
up all those vulgarisms, place them before the 
youth, and direct him to correct them? Far from 
it! We should place before him examples of a 
perfect style, and by faultless models, form his 
taste, and direct his judgment; and having done 
this, accuracy would be natural to him, and any 
deviation from it promptly discovered, though he 
may never have learned a grammatical rule. It is 
so in morals; the seldomer the eye of youth falls 
upon disgusting objects, the better. He would be 
an unwise guardian that would send a young man 
to a brothel to learn continence; to a tavern to 
learn temperance ; to a gambling-house to acquire 
a disgust for gaming; to a usurer to learn gene- 
rosity. 

Entertaining these views, we cannot approve 
the course of those who, in holding “ the mirror up 
to nature,” exhibit to the public view those hideous 
deformities, to which, alas! the eye and the mind 
become too soon reconciled. ‘The author we are 
now reviewing, has committed the egregious folly 
of banishing himself from the hands of those whose 
approbation is the most valuable. Although we 
have thus censured him, we must acknowledge 
that he inculeates lessons of wisdom and virtue, 
and abounds in pure and lofty principles. 

He is bold, impetuous, uncompromising, in his 
attacks upon vice. Like the river Niagara, as it 
approaches the cataract, in its velocity and power, 
carries on its bosom, and hurries to the abyss, 
every thing that comes within its influence; so 
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Juvenal plunges into the vortex of infamy, the vices 
and follies of his own times. 

In placing his works in the hands of youth, the 
only precaution necessary, is to select for them 
those portions, which are free from the objections 
we have been considering. We are aware there 
are some who think that all of a book must be read, 
if read at all: they might as well argue that the 
rind of an orange must be eaten, because it forms 
a part of the fruit. 

The ancient Drama next claims our attention. 
It is probable that the simple Chorus first chaunted 
the praises of Bacchus, to which, in time, was ad- 
ded the accompaniment of the flute. Next came 
a competition for the public favor, at the Diony- 
sia, in which the successful candidate was re- 
warded with a goat. Hence the. name Tragedy, 
from rpdyos,a goat, and wén, a song. This rude 
species of composition was transferred by Thespis 
from the festivals of Bacchus to the affairs of life. 
He introduced, as an interlude to the Chorus, an 
actor, who entertained the populace with pleasan- 
tries and strictures on the manners and customs of 
the times. This actor had his face daubed with 
the lees of wine. About a century or less after 
Thespis, A’schylus invented the Mask, (Persona); 
the Robe, (Palla); and the Buskin, (Cothurnus.) 
He provided a regular stage, and introduced a se- 
cond actor. 

He elevated the style of composition to a grade 
of dignity and sublimity, which even his succes- 
sors strove in vain to reach, and is, without dis- 
pute, the Homer of the Tragic Muse. 

After this, Eupolis, Cratinus, Aristophanes and 
others, applying the same kind of representation 
to the ordinary affairs of life, and to indulgence in 
pleasantries and wit, at the expense of individuals 
of distinction, supplied nutriment to that gross ap- 
petite for slander and personal abuse, which seems 
inherent in the heart of man. - 

This branch of the Drama is termed Comedy, 
(Kepaca,) and is divided into the old and the new. 
We shall first take a rapid view of the comic 
writers. 

In the department of ancient Comedy, the most 
distinguished writers were Eupolis, Cratinus, and 
Aristophanes. ‘Fhe writings of the two former 
have perished, and of the numerous compositions of 
the last, there remain but eleven plays, and some 
inconsiderable fragments. 

The birth and parentage of Aristophanes are 
not ascertained with any degree of certainty. He 
was a contemporary of Socrates and Plato. His 
style affords us a valuable specimen of the conver- 
sational language of Athens, in his time; and de- 
monstrates the inimitable grace and elegance it 
had attained. What a pity our pleasure should be 
marred by the low obscenity that disfigures his 


depraved populace; and even the immortal Socrates 
was not exempt from his venomous satire. Indeed, 
it is not at all improbable, that the infamous levity 
with which his principles and character were treated 
by this writer, paved the way for those prejudices, 
that resulted in his death. He thus ridicules the 
personal appearance of the philesopher, in the 
“Clouds.” 


AEIA. Aifoi. rovnpoi y'; otda. rovs adafovas, 
Tovs dypidvras, rovs avurodijrous heyets, 
‘Qy 6 xaxodaipwr Lwxparns, nar Kaipepwv. 


“Gods! wretches indeed! I knowthem. You 
mean those boasting, pale-faced,* barefooted crea- 
tures, of whom are the miserable Socrates and 
Cherephon.” 

Strepsiades visits the school of Socrates, and 
knocking loudly at the door, it is opened by one of 
the scholars, who reproves the intruder for driving 
some fire conception from his brain. Strepsiades 
asks pardon, and begs to be informed what the 
abortiont was. After some persuasion he tells 
him: 


MAO. Aciw’ vopicat dé oé ratra yh pusnpia’ 
Avoper' aprt Xatpepwvra Lwxpadrns, 
WuddAav brécovs adoro rovs abriis todas. 
Aayovoa yap tov Xarpepovros r’ oppvv, 
Ex rnv xegadny rov Lwyxparovs dpndaro, 
Tlas dnra rovr gueronoe; MAO. Ackeorara. 
Kpév dcarngas, etra rnv Woddav AaBwv, 
"EveBawev cis rov xnpév abrns rw trode, 
Keita Yoyeron reprepveay meporkat. 
Tavras brodveas, avayerper ro ywprov. 


<=TP. 


“ Scholar. I will tell you ; but you must consider 
these things as mysteries: Socrates lately asked 
Cherephon, how many of her own feet a flea can 
jump? for having bitten the brow of Cherophon, 
she jumped upon the head of Socrates. 

“ Strepsiades. How did he measure it? 

“ Scholar. Most scientifically. Having melted 
wax, ahd then caught the flea, he dipped her feet 
in the wax ; when it became cold, Persian slippers 
were formed, and taking these off, he measured 
the distance.” 

But wit and sarcasm do not constitute all the 
merit of this author. There are few writers who 
can rise so suddenly and effectively to a high 
grade of the sublime, as may be seen in his Cho- 
ruses. The following strophe and antistrophe, se- 
lected for their brevity, are given as specimens of 
the beautiful. We have attempted a paraphrase 
of them, which is annexed : 

LTPOOH 
tXOP. Xupadyev bs rodvpfddons 
Actpavas dvOepudecs, 
Tov fipérepov rpérov 
T dv Kad yopwraroy 


* This interesting anecdote of Socrates, is confirmed by 
his own acknowledgment. “TJ never use shoes:” PL. EP. Viv 





writings! He seemed utterly reckless of the pain 
he inflicted, provided it afforded gratification to a 


Vor. VIII—48 


+The mother of Socrates was a midwife. 
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IlatGovres, dv odABrac 
Moipar Svvdyoves. 
ANTIZTP. 
Moévors yap hype *A\wos 
Kai géyyos ihapév cori, 
"Ovos peponped’ , ev— 
ceBi re dtfyouev 
Tpirov, rept re dévovs, 
Kai rovs totwras. 
Str. 
To the meadows let us roam, 
While the roses are in bloom, 
And the flowers spread perfume, 
On our path. 
In chorus blithe and gay, 
Let us sing and dance and play, 
And may happy fates, alway, 
Us await. 
Antistr. 
The sun on us alone, 
Who mystic rites have known, 
A cheerful light hath thrown, 
Ever clear. 
A pious life we spend, 
Our social rights defend, 
Nor e’er forsake a friend, 
We hold dear. 

We pass on to the new comedy, of which Me- 
nander was the founder. Of his comedies there 
are left only some fragments. From the confes- 
sion of Terence, we know that his plays are little 
more than free translations of Menander; and he 
justifies himself in having appropriated to his pur- 
poses the labors of the Greek, by the example of 
Nevius, Plautus, and Ennius. However it may 
have been esteemed then, posterity has evinced. 
not only its pardon of the offence, bat its delight 
with the offender, and only regrets he had not 
stolen on a larger scale. What must have been 
the original, when the copy is so exquisite? Pub- 
lius Terentius Afer was born at Carthage, but it 
is uncertain how he became a slave. He was the 
property of Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator, 
by whom he was educated in the best manner, and 
manumitted. He was contemporary with Scipio, 
Africanus, and Lelius, and lived on terms of close 
intimacy with them. His style is terse and ele- 
gant, and his wit refined. 

Terence abounds in valuable sentiments and max- 
ims. We extract a few that are worthy of notice: 

Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere satius esse credo, quam metu. 


Et errat longe, mea quidem sententia 
Qui imperium credat gravius esse, aut stabilius 
Vi quod fit, _— dlud sid amicitia — 


Heimani imperito satiigua quicquam injiastinn, 
_ nisi a - nga nihil rectum usage 


Non equum dicie, non. nam vetus waitin hee quidem est, 
Communia esse amicorum inter se omnia. 


Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 
Marcus Accius Plautus was a native of Umbria. 





He derived his name from the sobriguet Ploti, or 
flat-footed, given to his countrymen. He was poor, 
and in the intervals of labor composed his plays, 
which he occasionally sold. Twenty of those 
plays are extant. They manifest a copious but 
coarse wit, and much skill in the arrangements of 
his plot. ‘There are many indecencies in his wri- 
tings. He is praised by Cicero: 

“Plautus urbano, ingenioso et faceto genere jocundi refertus.” 
He died in the consulship of P. Claudius and L. 
Portius. 

In our remarks on the origin of the Drama, we 
placed A’schylus, where he deserves to be, at the 
head of the Tragic Triumvirate : for, these consti- 
tute all the writers of ancient Tragedy, worthy of 
regard, whose works have descended to posterity. 
He was a native of Eleusis, in Attica. He was a 
brave soldier, and distinguished himself under Mil- 
tiades at Marathon. His country proved ungrate- 
ful to him, as she always did to her benefactors ; 
and he seems to have retired in disgust, and settled 
in Sicily, where he died at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Seven only of his Comedies are extant. 

We should have been pleased to give some spe- 
cimens of his style, but our compositor has no ear 
for Greek choruses, and we have already so far 
shocked the sensibility of his nervous system, that 
we are apprehensive of paralysis. 

His language is lofty and sonorous, and in his 
choruses especially, he ranks, in sublimity of sen- 
timent and expression, above both of his contem- 
poraries and rivals. We recommend especially 


»|the “ Prometheus” and “Seven before Thebes,” 


to the classical student. 

Sophocles was somewhat the junior of Auschy- 
lus, and about seventeen years older than So- 
crates. He was the son of Sophilus, and was 
born in the seventy-third Olympiad, at Colone, a 
village of Attica. He served with Pericles in 
some of his expeditions, and conducted himself 
bravely. He is very frequently confounded with 
the distinguished general of that name—the son 
of Sostratidas. Sophocles added a third actor, and 
increased the number of the chorus from twelve 
to fifteen. He established, too, the custom, that 
persons contending for the poetical prize should 
write on the same subject, which previously had 
not been the case. According to Suidas, he wrote 
one hundred and twenty-three tragedies, and was 
twenty-four times victorious. He was remarkable 
for honor and probity, but neither a soldier nor a 
statesman. He died at the advanced age of ninety- 
five years, according to some accounts, from joy at 
the success of one of his plays. Lucian says he 
was choked by a raisin. 

Seven only of his plays are extant. He was 
complimented with the name of the “Attic Bee” 
by his countrymen. His style is more majestic, and 
his plots better conceived, than those of A®schylus 
or Euripides. He does not portray the passions 
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of love and jealousy as successfully as Euripides ; 
but the filial and parental affections are depicted 
with a power and pathos not to be surpassed. 
Quintilian acknowledges he is the superior of 
Euripides in sublimity of diction; but thinks the 
latter more useful as a model for an orator on ac- 
count of his philosophical researches, and his ar- 
gumertative faculty—advantages which he proba- 
bably derived from a more intimate association 
with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and others, of his 
time, from whom Sophocles was more removed by 
reason of his greater age. 
The opinion of Quintilian is, no doubt, based on 
that of Demosthenes: 
Logas Logoy dns, coparepos 3 Evperidns. 
Avdpwy 6€ wayTwv Leoxparns copwraros. 





The last of the great tragic writers was Euripi- 
des. 

This distinguished philosopher and poet, the son 
of Mnesarchus, was born at Salamis, on the day 
of the great naval victory over Xerxes. He de- 
rived his name from Euripus, the strait between 
Eubea and Attica. He was educated with the 
greatest care, and became the pupil of the rheto- 
rician Prodicus, and the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
Aristophanes takes every occasion to disparage 
him—and among other things, represents him as 
the son of an herb-woman. We have already no- 
ticed his claims in comparison with these of So- 
phocles. ‘That he should be preferred by some is 
not wonderful, when one considers the great va- 
riety of taste which exists in the world; but the 
universal voice is seldom wrong, and to that we 
think we may appeal for judgment in favor of So- 
phocles. What a wonderful age it was that pro- 
duced such a galaxy of contemporaries, as the 
world has never seen, and most certainly, never 
will see again, in a like compass of territory! Peri- 
cles, Thucydides, A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Socrates, Alcibiades, Plato, Xenophon, Aris- 
totle, and numerous others—statesmen, generals, 
orators, philosophers, and poets. With a slight 
stretch of imagination, we might believe that an 
odor of intellect, like that borne from the spices of 
Arabia, had diffused itself through the atmosphere 
of Attica, so as to render it impossible for dulness, 
or even mediocrity to dwell therein. We may talk 
of the Augustan age and of the Elizabethan age, 
but they were immeasurably below the Socratic 
age. But, to return to Euripides: he is confessed 
by all to have no equal in expressing the emotions 
of disappointed love, grief, jealousy, and revenge ; 
and it is on these dark shades of human character 
that he loves to dwell. Sophocles, on the contrary, 
is most successful in delineating the virtues, and 
all the generous and ennobling affections. Eu- 
ripides teaches us to lament pathetically our ca- 
lamities. Sophocles instructs us how to bear them 
with manly fortitude. Euripides gives us precepts 
without practice. Sophocles gives us practice with- 


out precepts. If you would be a complaining so- 
phist, read Euripides. If you would be, what the 
Gods love to behold,—a brave man struggling with 
adversity,—read Sophocles. We have said that 
Euripides was inimitable in depicting the painful 
emotions of the heart. We venture to give an in- 
stance which has drawn many a salt tear from our 
own eyes, and to the emotions produced by which 
familiarity has not been able to render us insensi- 
ble. We have attempted an English version of 
this passage, but we fear it will be considered a 
failure. It deserves some indulgence, however, for 
the effort originated not in any vain expectation of 
approaching the exquisite pathos of the original, 
but from a desire of giving the general reader an 
idea, however faint, of the power of this author. It 
may be proper to state for the better understand- 
ing of the passage, that Eteocles and Polynices, 
sons of CXidipus and Jocasta, after their father’s 
death, agreed to reign alternately. Eteocles vio- 
lated his engagement, whereupon Polynices makes 
war upon him; and they both finally meet in single 
combat, and are slain near the walls. The wretched 
mother and her daughter, Antigone, having been 
informed of the duel, rush to the scene of conflict, 
and find the brothers weltering in their blood. 


orepvwy 3° aro 
dvonp dveis déordnrov 'Ersoxdns avag 
iovce pntpds, xarieis bypav Xipa, 
duviy piv od apnxer, duparwv 6’ dro 
mpoceine daxpbots, wore onpfvat pida. 
bs & iw ér’ eurvous, rpds Kactyvirny idwr, 
yeatay re pnrép’, etre Tlodvveixns rade. 
arwhépecOa, phrep, olxrcipw dé ce, 
kal rid’ adedpiy, kal kaciyvntov vexpbv’ 
piros yap éyOpss bytver’, arr dpws piros. 
Oaov dé p’, & rexovea, xai od, vbyyove, 
iv yf rarpda, cat roy Ovpovpevny 
mapnyopeirov, ws roodvde your riya 
xOovds rarpwas, xi dépovs aw deca, 
Lvvappocoy di Br2papa pov rn on yep, 
parep’ riOnot 3’ avrds byparow em. 
cat xalper’, ndn yap pe mepiBdddet oxéros. 


As in the throes of death the* monarch heaved 
His lab’ring breast, his mother’s cries he heard; 
His hamid hand upon her robe he laid, 

No voice he uttered, and no word he said ; 

But from his eyes the briny fountains flow, 

Than words more eloquent his love to show. 
His sister eyeing, with anxious, tender look, 
And aged mother, thus Polynices spoke : 

I perish, mother! but oh I pity you, 

And this loved girl, and Eteocles too ; 

A friend to be, whom God and Heaven did send, 
A foe became! Yet still he is a friend. 

In this lov’d land where I have met my doom, 
Give, mother, give, ’tis all I ask, a tomb! 

For empire lost, beseech the angry state 

A little dust, tis all can compensate. 

And now, dear mother, my eyelids gently close, 
And fare thee well ! in death I'll find repose. 
This said, her hand upon his eyes he laid : 
Then death their orbs in gloomy darkness sealed. 





* Fteocles. 
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Euripides is said to have composed one hundred 
and twenty plays, of which eighteen only and some 
fragments are extant. There are some Latin tra- 
gedies usually ascribed to Seneca, and published 
with his works. They are written in an inflated 
style, and deserve no particular attention. 

We have already intimated our opinion that the 
heroic form of composition was the most ancient, 
and we think we should be able to fortify this opi- 
nion by arguments which it would be difficult to 
overthrow. ‘There are those, however, who sup- 
pose Lyric Poetry to be of older date. There can 
be no question it is of very early origin, and that 
the accompaniment of the lyre was introduced at a 
very remote period. We shall now proceed to no- 
tice the several writers who have acquired fame in 
this department. 

Among the Greeks there were reckoned nine 
Lyric Poets. The most celebrated were Alceus, 
Sappho, Anacreon and Pindar. Among these Pin- 
dar was preéminent, according to the testimony of 
Quintilian: 

“Novem vero Lyricorum longe Pindarus princeps, sprritus 
magnificentia, Sententiis, figuris, beatissima rerum verborumque 
copia, et velut quodam eloquentia flumine; propter que Horatius 
eum merito credidit nemini imitabilem.” 

Alczus was a native of Mytilene, in the island 
of Lesbos, and contemporary with Sappho. He 
was a brave soldier, as well as a charming poet. 

He wrote in the Xolic dialect. Some fragments 
of his poetry are preserved : among them a beauti- 
ful hymn to Harmodius and Aristogiton, which if 
we were a poet we would translate. 

Some of the most charming of the Odes of Ho- 
race are imitations of Alceus. 

Sappho was also a native of Mitylene, rendered 
famous by her poetical genius, and her reputed 
love for Phaon. ‘The voice of antiquity is united 
in awarding to her the first rank for elegance and 
sweetness of composition. 

Anacreon was a native of Teos, in Ionia, and 
was probably contemporary with the “ seven wise 
men.” He was a jolly soul, who troubled himself 
but little with the ills of life, and whose whole en- 
joyment consisted in his bottle, his lyre and his 
mistress. The authenticity of some of the pieces 
ascribed to him, is doubted. He has been success- 
fully translated and imitated by Moore and others. 

We give his “ Reasons for drinking” as trans- 
lated by Thomas Bourne, together with an answer 
which we beg leave to inscribe to the Washingto- 
nians : 


“ REASONS FOR DRINKING.” 


“ The earth drinks up the genial rains 
Which deluge all her thirsty plains ; 

The lofty trees that pierce the sky 

Drain up the earth and leave her dry ; 

Th’ insatiate sea imbibes, each hour, 

The welcome breeze that brings the shower ; 


The modest moon enjoys, each night, 
Large draughts of his celestial light. 
Then, sapient sirs, pray tell me why, 
If all things drink, why may not I?” 
Answer. 
’Tis true the earth drinks up the rain, 
*T is true the trees drain up the plain ; 
"Tis true the sea doth quaff, each day, 
The wanton airs that kiss its spray ; 
*Tis true the sun in Thetis’ lap, 
Reclines at e’en and takes a nap; 
Then looking up from ocean's cave, 
Doth tinge the moon with silv’ry wave : 
But yet they answer, one and all, 
“We water drink, thou alcohol.” 


Pindar, the son of Dephantes, or, according to 
some, of Scopelinus, was a native of Thebes, in 
Beotia, or, more probably, of Cynocephale. He 
was contemporary with A’schylus. When Xerxes 
invaded Greece, he was in the prime of life. He 
was conspicuous for his piety, and was so great a 
favorite with Apollo, that he signified through his 
oracle his desire that the poet should receive a por- 
tion of all the offerings made at his temple. He 
lived to an advanced age, admired and revered by 
his fellow-citizens, and courted and honored by 
princes. His memory was honored by posterity ; 
and Alexander, when he razed Thebestothe ground, 
not only spared the house of Pindar, but afforded 
safety and protection to his descendants. Pliny, 
the elder, recounting the instances of veneration 
shown by the Conqueror for departed genius, says 
on this subject : 

“Idem Pindari vatis familie penatibusque jussit parci, cum 
Thebas caperet.” 

The works of Pindar were numerous and varied, 
but there have been preserved to us only some 
fragments, and his EIIINIKTA—Odes, in which 
were sung the praises of those who conquered in 
the great games of Greece. These compositions 
are named Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia, after 
the games which they commemorate. 

It is difficult to impart to the general reader a 
just conception of the style of Pindar. That most 
accurate of all critics, Horace, declares that he 
cannot be imitated : 
“ Pindarum quisquis studet emulart, 
Tule, ceratis ope Dedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto.” 

If, then, the imitation be so difficult, what is 
likely to be the success of any attempt to trans- 
late these immortal poems? The attempt has 
however been made; but you look in vain for that 
majestic diction, those “‘ thoughts that burn,” that 
flood of eloquence,* broad and deep, which cha- 
racterizes the original. 

But it is not alone the sublimity of his concep- 
tions and diction that enchants us. His composi- 
tions abound in philosophical precepts, all calcu- 





The sun whose fires so fiercely burn, 
Absorbs the wave, and in her turn, 


* 


» immensusque fuit profundo Pindarus ore. 
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lated to inspire the mind with principles of religion 
and virtue. 

When he would animate us to trust in God, by 
assuring us that virtue will be rewarded; or when 
he would deter us from vice, by telling us that 
though we soared with the Eagle into the regions 
of A®ther, or plunged with the Dolphin into the 
fathomless ocean, yet we should not escape the 
all-seeing eye and mighty arm of a Supreme Being ; 
he clothes his sentiments in the following beautiful 
language : 


Ocos dray em edowder- 


ot Tékuao avverat’ 
Ocos, 6 xat rrepoevra 
’Acrov xeyev, «at Oadaccat- 
ov mapaperBerat 
Achroiva’ cat tyippovwy tiv’ exapwe 
Boorwy, éréposes dé 
Kidos aynpaoy rapidwn’. 


This passage, extracted from the 2d Pythia, has 
called to our mind the still more sublime concep- 
tion of David : 


Ps. cxxxix—verses 8, 9, 10, 11. 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make 
my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me. 
If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me. 


Now that we are upon the subject of this poet, 
from a careful perusal of whose works a more just 
idea of the sublime and beautiful can be conceived, 
than from the precepts of all the critics ; it will not 
be out of place to call the attention of the reader to 
that “ Book” which affords examples of the sub- 
lime, in comparison with which the finest passages 
of Homer, Pindar, A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, and all the hosts both of Greeks and Romans, 
are as the light of a twinkling star, to the efful- 
gence of the meridian sun. No description of the 
infinity of God’s power has ever reached the sub- 
limity of the following sentence : 
“And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.” 

Is there any thing in Euripides that can ap- 
proach the pathetic but simple narrative of the 
Evangelist ? 

** Jesus wept.” 
Oh! no; but to appreciate its beauty and its pa- 
thos, we must bring ourselves to reflect who it was 


that sympathized so deeply with the infirmities of 


human nature ; and then, and then only, can we feel 
the extent of his benevolence, and our obligation. 

We forbear, however, from farther remark on 
the Sacred Writings, and pass on to the considera- 
tion of Horace, who has been the most-successful 


Were we to write pages on the relative merits 
of Horace and the great Theban, we should not be 
able to draw so accurate a distinction between 
them as the Roman has himself done, in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines : 

‘Multa Dirceum levat aura cycnum, 

Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 

Nubium tractus. Ego apis Matine 

More modoque 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 

Plurimun, circa nemus uvidique 

Tiburis ripas, operosa parvus 

Carmina fingo.” 
Although the general features of style of the 
two writers are such as described by Horace; 
yet we think he has spoken with too great mo- 
desty of his own claims. He has indeed indul- 
ged too far in imitating the Sapphic and Anacre- 
ontic licentiousness; and there is too much rea- 
son to believe from his own confessions that, at 
least in early life, many of his poetical effusions 
were faithful delineations of his lascivious conduct; 
yet there are occasions, on which he soars into the 
regions of lofty eloquence ; and others, in which he 
takes so manly a stand in the defence of virtue, 
and in inculeating precepts of wisdom, in language 
so pure and persuasive, that we are disposed to 
forget his errors, and admit his claim to be con- 
sidered among the benefactors of mankind. 
It will be observed, that we leave several of the 
minor poets unnoticed. We do so, however, not 
because we are indifferent to their merits, but be- 
cause, having occupied nearly all the space allotted 
us, we are compelled to draw our sketch to a close. 
After we shall have taken excursions, similar to 
that in which we have now accompanied the reader, 
through the remaining departments of Literature ; 
we shall have some remarks to offer upon the means 
of appropriating to ourselves those treasures, which 
no iron-hearted creditor can attach ; which no usurer 
can decimate ; which will cheer our solitude, when 
the black cloud of adversity draws its sable curtain 
around us; which, when the sun again shall gild 
our horizon, will transmit its rays into our hearts ; 
which will give us generosity in youth, constancy 
in manhood, and consolation in old age. But these 
treasures are not to be obtained without labor. If 
we desire to reap, we must first sow; if we expect 
to gather grapes, we must plant vines. 


“Qui neque serit vitem, neque que sata est, diligenter colit : 
oleum, ficus, poma non habet.” B. 


[The intelligent reader, whatever may be his own attain- 
ments in classical literature, will find a delightful repast in 
the foregoing article, from the pen of one of the ripest scho- 
lars of our country ; and the Christian Moralist will be 
gratified, that one so well qualified to discern and to recom- 
mend the beauties of the ancient authors,—does not close 
his eyes to their occasional grossness, and their consequent 
capacity to do evil, without proper precautions. We look 





imitator of Pindar. 


with earnestness and interest to a continuance of the labors 
of our able contributor.]—Zd. Mess. 
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WHENCE ARISES THE HUMILITY OF GREATNESS. 
“Faint yet pursuing.” 


It is an acknowledged fact, that the truly great 
are always humble. This humility proceeds from 
comparing themselves, not with others, but with 
the capabilities of their own nature. The man 
who is self-satisfied, believing he has become all 
that he might be, whatever he has achieved, is not 
truly great. The highest class of minds have ever 
felt a sense of discouragement after the completion 
of their most praiseworthy works. 

When Leonardo da Vinci had finished his paint- 
ing of the Last Supper, the world were astonished 
at its excellence. The unimaginative, who had 
never even pictured to themselves the disciples of 
our Lord, wondered at beholding the striking indi- 
viduality manifested in their representation. They 
could not conceive of the creative power, which 
could endow, with characteristic life, those who 
had slept for centuries. The young painters viewed 
with delight, the exaltation of which their art was 
capable, and were lost in astonishment at the ma- 
gic skill with which each colour was made to con- 
tribute to the general beauty and harmony. With 
different feelings did Leonardo regard this touch- 
ing scene. The fire of inspiration had left his eye; 
and his noble brow was darkened with sadness. 
When that splendid picture had been completed, 
excepting the head of our Saviour, he threw down 
his pencil in despair. ‘The mind which could dis- 
play in the countenance of the favorite disciple, 
such inimitable loveliness, believed itself incapable 
of portraying the divine lineaments of the Re- 
deemer. And now, that the labor of years was com- 


_ pleted, he was still dissatisfied ; for his discerning 


eye did not compare it with the works of others, 
but the bright ideal in his own creative mind. 
With similar feelings, Milton must have con- 
templated that noble poem, which has been the 
wonder of ages. The mind which originated such 
sublime thoughts, could never have been satisfied 
with itself. We behold his Paradise in all its 
glowing beauty, and wonder at the genius which 
could endow its inhabitants with such surpassing 
loveliness. But Milton’s description of Adam 
when untainted by sin, could not reach the sub- 
limity of his conception of a perfect man. The 
poet must always lament the inability of language 
to express his glowing thoughts. He longs for a 
mental daguerreotype to transfer, with a glance of 
light, an exact impression of the beings of his 
mind. But the consciousness of his inefficiency 
to do himself justice, does not drive him to des- 
pair: for the height of the standard to which 
men aspire, is one great cause of the excellence 
they achieve. The painter seizes his pencil again 
and again, determined that if he cannot entirely 
realize his noble conceptions, he will endeavor to 
approach them more nearly. The poet breaks forth 














[Junr, 1 
again into song, laboring to reveal the thoughts 
which at first seemed inexpressible. They are ’ 
striving on; striving ever, after the unattainable, 0 
lamenting continually their inability to reach that 
towards which they are gradually advancing. I 
The most exalted Christian feels constantly the 
same humility. He does not seek to delineate the i ' 
form of his Redeemer, or describe in lofty verse k 
the perfection of humanity. No, a still nobler task 
is his; he strives to become himself a representa- 1 
tion of the Saviour. While mankind admire the 
likeness of their Divine Master, his heart often I 


sinks within him. He knows how far he has fallen 
below the perfection of which his nature is capa- 
ble, as displayed in the sinless model once offered ‘ 
toman. But does the Christian despair? No, he 
makes nobler efforts after that which he can only 
reach in Heaven. 

O! how animating is the thought of that state, 
where these indefinite aspirations which are filling 
the mind will be developed in all their brightness. 
There, man shall fix his eye on no eminence of 
knowledge, or holiness, to which he shall not soon 
ascend. His nature and capabilities will continu- 
ally expand—and with them, the powerful increase 
of attaining what his enlarged faculties desire : 
for there we shall at length be “ perfect, even as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect.” Co T. L 


Hartford, Conn. 





TO A HIGHLY GIFTED ENGLISH WRITER. 
BY MISS HARRIET N. JENKS. 


“ Such are the mysteries that circle life ! 

To think—yet with unsatisfied desire, 

Sit in the temple-porch of knowledge still ;— 
And thirsting for a sympathy of soul 
Which only angels know.” Tuckerman. 


My Friend, it is not love I ask of thee, 
As one might claim a fond affianced bride ; 
Its homage low would all unheeded he— 
I scorn to know the coquette’s heartless pride. 
Nor do I ask with tenderness o’erfraught 
Affection’s sacred tear, or thrilling sigh, 
But gift as prized,—the oft recurring thought, 
“Would that my friend, my cherish’d friend, were nigh! 
And that thou should’st in her meek presence feel 
Congenial life, and holiest peace, 
And from the careless world’s rough visitings 
Find for thy spirit food and calm release. 
Oft have I wandered, thro’ thy gifted page 
With eager thought to classic Italy ;— 
Oft will thy verse again my heart engage, 
With throbbing pulse, with smile, or tearful eye. 
And when my simple lute would fain impress 
With its low touching note thy sympathy, 
While earnest eloquence thy thanks express 
Those words I deem far richer melody. 
And richly too [ prize that art divine 
That doth fair semblance of the lov’d retain,— 
If it elicit valued thoughts like thine, 
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My feeble genius hath not breathed in vain. 
When matin hour shall call to bumble prayer, 
I would be near to join the glowing strain,— 
Or should the sorrowing plaint of grief be there, 
The grateful praise I’d share,—the noble pain! 
In autumn’s glorious light, or summer’s eve, 
By the bold ocean’s side at still moonlight, 
Wherever beauty doth thy heart relieve, 
Wherever greatness doth thy soul invite. 
Rouse from their slumbering depths, from solitude 
My futile thoughts,—oft in a quiet heart 
There do lie buried visions great and good,— 
But finding none, O such wilt thou impart! 
] know thine ample store of mental wealth, 
The chastened elegance of thy rare mind, 
And timidly I offer in return 
Sisterly influence,—friendship refined, 
Thou know’st it is not loneliness of heart 
That would this valued gift incite from thee,— 
Tis quenchless thirst for mind—companionship 
For lofty thoughts,—exalted sympathy ! 
Boston. 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


BY MISS JANE T. LOMAX, OF VIRGINIA. 
II. 
On the vapor the sunset staineth, 
The loveliness cannot remain, 
And the gems that the night-dew raineth, 
The rose leaf may not retain. 


From all that this world hath sweetest, 
The hue of its youth must depart ; 

*T were strange, since the ‘ fairest is fleetest,” 
If change could not come for the heart. 

*Tis the lesson our life ever learneth, 
Forgetfulness dawneth on all, 

And young Hope that so fervently yearneth, 
But springeth to droop and to fall. 


The sisters were together,—together for the 
last time in the happy home of their childhood. 
The window before them was thrown open, and 
the shadows of evening were slowly passing from 
each familiar outline on which the gazers looked. 
They were both young and fair; and one, the 
elder, wore that pale wreath the maiden wears but 
once. The accustomed smile had forsaken her 
lip now, and the orange flowers were scarcely 
whiter than the cheek they shaded. The sisters’ 
hands were clasped in each other’s, and they sat 
silently, watching the gradual brightening of the 
crescent moon, and the coming forth, one by one, of 
the stars. Nota cloud was floating in the quiet 
sky : the light wind hardly stirred the young leaves; 
and the air was fraught with the fragrance of early 
spring-flowers. It was the hour when reverie is 
deepest, and fantasies have the earnestness of truth, 
when memory is melancholy in its vividness, and 
we feel, “almost like a reality,” the presence of 


those who may bless our pathway no more. The 
loved, the lost 





So many, yet how few !” 
gather around us, not as they are, chastened and 








troubled by battling with trials and disappointments ; 
but as they used to be in the glow of unwearied 
expectation ; old fears flit before us, altered into 
pleasures, and old hopes return bathed in tears. 
Ah! could we read by starlight, the hearts we con- 
sider so calm and callous in daily companionship, 
how much more kindly would we judge the motives 
around us; how often, in the minds we believe 
coldest, might we see the strong working of some 
secret sorrow, or the still ravage of some painful 
remembrance, buried dark and afar from careless 
eyes, and only revealed to those holy ones which 
shine down on us from heaven ! 

The sisters’ thoughts were busy, as thoughts 
will be when some valued blessing is about to pass 
away. Their destinies were to be divided now, 
for the first time; and though not to be widely 
separated, they both felt that what they had once 
been to each other, they never could be again. 
With one, new associations were forming stronger 
and dearer even, than the lovely links of sisterly 
affection ; but as the bride glanced at her compa- 
nion, the future, with all its happily tinted visions, 
failed for awhile to soothe, and the familiar joys 
she was forsaking, seemed more precious than 
ever. The other’s look was composed, but it was 
the calmness of feeling, too entirely subdued to 
gain refuge in outward grief. She had no sweet, 
tremulous anticipations, garnered up in the here- 
after, no tenderness promising to repay, a thousand 
fold, the unnumbered ties it severed. Hers was 
the one trouble for which the lip has no expression, 
the gentlest sympathy no solace. For all other 
trials there are many comforts ; for the deceived 
in love, this world affords no relief. We lose the 
balm friendship might have bestowed, in parting 
with the spirit of confidence ; and when pleasures, 
like flowers, lie withered around us, prayer brings 
only the last and saddest wisdom of mourning—to 
suffer and be still. It is not affection alone, we 
relinquish, in quitting love; we bid farewell to so 
many hopes, clinging like tendrils round that re- 
liance; we break so many pure and fervent beliefs, 
whose perfect trust returns not; so much faith in 
the professions of others, flies from us, that bewil- 
dering doubts hover over us, which, no after expe- 
rience can dissipate; suspicions gather, and we 
have nothing to refute them ;—till life is saddened 
by premature cautiousness, and the soul grows 
weary with the depressing knowledge of decep- 
tion. Poor Edith! 

There were gay friends about the sisters later 
that evening, and kind wishes were whispered to 
the bride by those whose voices she loved, till the 
glow of hope and happiness revisited her cheek, 
and her brow was no longer sorrowful beneath that 
garland so pale with prophecies. Mordante’s gaze 
followed Edith with affectionate solicitude, and he 
appeared surprised at her unruffied quietness and 
self-command. He had anticipated some passionate 
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demonstration of the woe pressing so heavily upon 
her; he could scarcely believe suffering existed 
beneath a smile so placid and a manner so com-, 
posed. There was no visible sign of sadness, 
none of the petulance sometimes betraying the 
wound within ; for her tone was kinder and softer 
than usual, and she was more than ordinarily inte- 
rested in promoting the enjoyment of others. He 
judged, as men ever judge women, by the exterior 
tokens which evince so little of the inner truth; 
and with all his high-toned feeling and habit of 
observation, he could not trace, nor comprehend 
that mingling of pride and self-forgetfulness, which 
make the mystery of a woman’s love. 

“Edith is looking beautiful this evening,” he 
said to his bride, “ and as tranquil as if the occur- 
rences of the last few weeks had been already 
forgotten.” 

The sister sighed; the depth of her own devo- 
tion taught her to read more truly the secret his- 
tory of another’s. The first afflictions of exis- 
tence are the most terrible to bear ; and who may 
paint the full wretchedness of that young mourner, 
as, in the solitude of night, her sufferings found 
utterance, and the repressed emotions of several 
hours flowed forth unrestrained, melting the sweet 
hopes of her youth, to tears! 

There are great ordeals which seem to engross 
all our faculties of endurance, and having passed 
their stern tribunal, we appear to acquire an addi- 
tional share of patience for the common and lesser 
vexations that await us. It is as if our appointed 
portion of trial had been at once bestowed, and in 
the test of one lasting disappointment, we lose the 
capability of being annoyed and excited by any 
lighter evils. It was thus with Edith; and as time 
glided on, her calmness settled into a second nature, 
and she bore with redoubled equanimity, those tri- 
vial, but perplexing and constantly recurring cares, 
which attend every hour of a woman’s career. In 
losing the earnest anticipations of future happi- 
ness, she relinquished no share of her sympathy 
with the gay and blest around her; and the warm 
affections, which, under different circumstances, 
might have brightened and hallowed her own lot, 
went forth, unchilled and chastened into holier 
light, to shed their sunshine upon others. Her 
loneliness of thought was subdued, though net 
changed ; for she had learned that unceasing self- 
control, which is one of the blessings of grief. 
And when past impressions would rush unbidden 
back, when the sound of music would recall some 
pleasant dream she had lost; or the mention of a 
name too well remembered, would make her cheek 
grow pale, there was no utterance of that mental 
pain; the recollection and the regret went by un- 
spoken. 

And if, sometimes, at these moments, she looked 


brief life is, and to number every instance she could 
remember ; of those who had died young, who shall 
blame one but a “little lower than the angels,” 
‘for pining to be at peace with the pure in heart? 





I’LL FLY TO THE COUNTRY. 


BY ARCHZUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


I'll be with you in the morn 
When the buntsman sounds his horn, 
And the fox is in the loop 
Of his brier peeping through ; 
And the rose and lily droop, 
With their crystals of dew. 
When the phantoms of the night 
Are away to the shades ; 
And the arrows of light 
Diving into the glades ; 
And the rook in the elms 
The lark’s note o’erwhelms, 
I'll be with you. 


When the ploughman gives rest to his team, 
And sickles awhile cease to gleam, 
And the calmness of noontide prevails, 
And the ether-mist floats in the dales, 
And the school-boy is telling his mother 
The morning mishaps of his brother, 
And the haymaker’s daughter, 
With a blush and a song, 
From romping in the clover, 
Comes dancing along, 
I'll be with you. 


And when the orb of day 
His bright course has fulfill’d ; 
And the hounds cease their bay, 
And the laverock is still’d, 
Aud the laborer is gone to his rest, 
And the rook is away to her nest, 
And the angler is back from the waters, 
And the haymaker’s daughter 
From romping in the clover 
To romping with a lover, 
Oh, then, 1’ll be with you, my love, 
Nature, my love, I’ll be with you! 





POETRY FROM SCHILLER. 


“ How sweet and rapturous, ’tis to feel 
Ourself exalted in a lovely soul, 

To know our joys make glow another’s cheek, 
Our fears to tremble in another’s heart, 

Our sufferings bedew another’s eye ; 

How beautiful and grand, ’tis, hand in hand, 
With a dear son, to tread youth’s rosy path, 
Again to dream once more the dream of life! 
How sweet and great, imperishable in 

The virtues of a child, to live for ages 
Transmitting good unceasingly ! How sweet 
To plant what a dear son will one day reap, 
To gather what will make him rich—to feel ; 





upward to the stars and sighed for the rest beyond 
them—if it were a pleasure to her to think how 


How deep, will one day, be his gratitude.” 
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THE GAY FLOWER AND THE WITHERED LEAVES, 


I had placed a bright flower on my bosom, 
With a sprig of green leaves, that by contrast were showing, 
How rich were the colours, that warmly were flowing 
Through the veins of the beautiful blossom. 


I believed that the fragrance so blest, 

From the heart of the flower was surely arising, 

Nor dreamed the poor leaves, which [ thought not of prizing 
Breathed it forth as they died on my breast. 


Not the idols that men fondly cherish, 
Not the happy and gay, who in splendor are living, 
But the crushed of the earth, such incense are giving 
To the world on whose bosom they perish. 
C. L. %. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


Enquiry into the validity of the British elaim, to the right 
of visitation and search of American vessels suspected 
to be engaged in the African slave-trade. By Henry 
Wheaton, L.L.D., Minister of the United States at the 
Courtof Berlin.—Author of “ Elements on International 
Law.” Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard ; 1842. 

We have, before, expressed our opinion of this 
book. We read it through at a single sitting, and 
laid it down with feelings of pleasure and of pride— 
pride, that it is the production of an American 
citizen abroad, and pleasure to find, that the hasty 
views taken some months ago in this journal, of 
the Jaw-points involved in the question, are fully 
sustained by Mr. Wheaton, himself an eminent 
writer on International Law. He reviews the 
History of the African slave-trade, going back to 
the time when Great Britain fastened the plague- 
spot upon this country, and obtained, by the Asiento 
contract with Spain, the privilege of supplying his 
Catholic Majesty’s dominions in America, with 
4,800 negro slaves annually for thirty years. 

On the accession of Charles IT., it was repre- 
sented to him that the British plantations in Ame- 
rica required a greater yearly supply of servants ; 
and “his majesty did,” says Davenant, “ publicly 
invite all his subjects to the subscription of a new 
joint-stock for recovering and carrying on the trade 
to Africa :” p. 9. 

One of the last petitions made by Virginia (1773) 
to the throne of England, was a prayer, beseech- 
ing the parent state to wipe away this leprous spot 
from the land, and to curse it no longer with the 
odious traffic in human flesh. Massachusetts had, 
as early as 1645, abrogated the buying and selling 
of slaves, except those taken in lawful warfare; and 
to those she guarantied the privileges allowed by the 
law of Moses. But this humane statute was nulli- 
fied by the mother country, who now has hoisted the 
black flag and turned renegade herself; and like all 
true ones, is for showing no quarters. 

Mr. Wheaton proves conclusively, that the pre- 
tensions now set up by Great Britain, are at vari- 
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ance with the established principles of the maritime 
code, and altogether incompatible with the free use 
of the seas for lawful purposes. The author has 
treated his subject in a dignified manner, and with 
a force of argument perfectly convincing and con- 
clusive. 

In Europe, where the intrigues of nations are 
so often witnessed and well understood, this ques- 
tion has atfracted much attention: so mach, that 
two of our Ministers there, have felt themselves 
called on to vindicate, by book and pamphlet, the 
motives, principles and considerations which have 
operated with their government in withholding its 
assent to the apparently very reasonable proposi- 
tions of England, and to which the chief maritime 
powers of Europe saw no objections. Ina former 
No. of this journal, it was shown why this country 
will not, and it is now our object to show why it 
ought not, to give its assent. 

We propose to review, as faithfally as time and 
circumstance will permit, the grounds upon which 
the United States object to give British cruisers 
upon the high seas, the right of visiting and search- 
ing our merchantmen. From a dispassionate and 
fair consideration of these, it can, we think, be 
shewn, that though America be never so earnest, 
and doubtless she is earnest, in her wishes to sup- 
press the slave-trade, she cannot accede to the pro- 
positions of Great Britain, for several reasons, each 
in itself sufficient to justify her in the stand which she 
has taken. These reasons are derived from the 
conduct of Great Britain, as well with regard to sla- 
very and the slave-trade, as to the right of search. 
The sympathy of the English people for the negro 
slave, no one doubts : but as to the philanthropy of 
the English government, though it be never so exalt- 
ed and great in the eyes of some; yet, when we come 
closely to examine it, we shall find it to be like 
Fuller’s Irish mountain, with a bog on the top of it, 
in which she has constantly endeavored to swamp 
the commercial prosperity of America. Before en- 
tering apon this examination, it may be well to 
glance at the right by which this country has re- 
fused its assent to the terms of the ‘ Christian 
League.’ 

That no nation has the right, except by treaty, 
to visit or interrupt in times of peace, the vessels 
of another on the common and appropriated parts 
of the ocean, is an undisputed principle of mari- 
time law, and one which has been publicly acknow- 
ledged by every naval power of Christendom. 
The first time that a mutual right of search was 
ever proposed, was, Mr. Wheaton tells us, by Great 
Britain to France in 1844 ;—to which Prince Tal- 
levrand replied, that France ‘never would admit 
any other maritime police than that which each 
power exercised on board of its own vessels.’ 

In 1817, Great Britain, for $2,000,000,* pur- 





chased from Spain the treaty of Madrid, which, 
* £400,000. 
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among other things, granted a mutual right of 
search. And the first vessel that was brought in, 
for condemnation under it, was declared, in Eng- 
land, to afford a precedent of the utmost impor- 
tance.* ' 

With this ‘ precedent’ in his pocket, Lord Castle- 
reagh hastened to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he proposed to the assembled powers “ the 
general concession of a reciprocal right of search :” 
p. 43. 

This proposition was peremptorily and unani- 
mously rejected in the names of France, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. Count Nesselrode stated 
that it appeared to the Russian Cabinet, that ‘there 
were some states whom no consideration would 
induce to submit their navigation to a principle of 
such great importance as the right of visitation 
and search :’ id. 

The records of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and of the prize-courts of England, show 
that these enlightened and august tribunals have 
fully recognized the principle and based their de- 
cisions upon it, that no nation has the right—ex- 
cept by treaty—to visit, or in any manner to inter- 
rupt upon the high seas, the vessels of another 
in times of peace.t The same principle has been 
felt, acknowledged, and acted upon by all nations. 
England has openly avowed and practically con- 
fessed it; else we cannot perceive why she should 
have purchased, at such a great price from Spain 
and Rortugal what already and of right, belonged to 
her. ‘Nor can we conceive why the mutual con- 
cession of the right of visitation and search, should 
have been made an article of the ‘ Christian League,’ 
but for the fact that Great Britain felt it to be a pow- 
er which she could not justly exercise except bytrea- 
ty. ‘ Language,’ says Talleyrand, ‘ was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts :’ and while the language 
used to our Minister by Lords Palmerston and 
Aberdeen denied the right of our flag to protect 
our vessels from visitation and search, it exposed 
their thoughts, and led them virtually to confess 
the right, when they asked for its surrender. 

Charity begins at home. The first duty of the 


* Walsh’s Appeal. 

+ In the case of the Marianna Flora, a Portuguese vessel 
captured in 1821] and brought to trial aa a pirate for firing 
into an American cruiser, the Supreme Court of the United 
States expressed the opinion that men-of-war when cruising 
for pirates and slave-traders, have no right to visit and search 
a vessel, though suspected of being a pirate. They must 
ascertain this by means short of detention and visitation. 
About the same time there was another vessel captured as 
a pirate, by an American cruiser in the West Indies. It 
was fully proved before the United States Court in which 
she was tried, that her boats had been engaged in acts of 
piracy, though there was no evidence against the vessel 
herself. There were no means of ascertaining, which of 
the crew were in the boats, and guilty and innocent were 
discharged together. The owners then brought suit against 





the commander of the man-of-war, and recovered damages 
of him to a large amount on account of the capture. 


American government is to its citizens—the go- 
vernment is theirs, created by them for their own 
benefit’; and they require of their rulers, who are 
but their servants, to be just, before they are per- 
mitted to be generous. They view the African 
slave-trade with great abhorrence, and desire its sup- 
pression. But their maritime rights and interests, 
the safety of their ships and sailors, are far more 
dear and important to them, than the bondage or 
liberty of wild Ethiopians to whom they owe no- 
thing but sympathy and such pity as a Christian 
people may bestow upon the heathen in his blind- 
ness. We will take care that none of our citizens 
shall rivet the shackles of slavery upon the savages 
of Africa. If the subjects of other nations will 
commit this sin, it is no concern of ours. And 
though we view it with pity and horror, we cannot, 
the more especially when the means proposed are 
so inadequate to its suppression, consent to give 
away those great conservative principles upon 
which the peace and welfare of our country de- 
pend—upon which the merchant relies for the 
protection of his ships and goods, the seaman for 
the safety of his person and the security of his 
liberty. 

We view with Christian sympathy and regret, 
the hosts of murdered Chinese who prefer instant 
death at the mouth of British cannon, to the slow 
poison of a British drug. But to interfere between 
these two nations, let their quarrel be never so un- 
righteous and the war unholy, would not be more 
foreign to the purpose, intent and object for which 
this government was created and is maintained, 
than it would be tointerfere in the dealings between 
Africa and other nations. All that we can do as 
a nation in behalf of the people of that afflicted land, 
is to help them to right when they suffer wrong at 
the hands of our citizens, and to observe, in our deal- 
ings with them, the golden rule. Of this desire and 
this intention on our part, it becomes us to give Af- 
rica and the world an earnest, by maintaining on her 
coasts, armed ships to enforce right and prevent 
wrong. And this we have done, though hitherto 
not to a sufficient extent. 

The last words of the apostles of liberty, to us, 
their children and followers, were to ‘keep aloof 
from European politics and wars, and to form no 
tangling alliances.’ It is against the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and the genius of our people, that we 
should interfere in any manner, between kings and 
their subjects; or that we should allow them any 
right to intermeddle with the rights, or goods, or 
persons of our citizens. The precept of our fathers, 
the policy of the country, and the uniform practice 
and example of the government are all against it. 
And with the American people, these reasons are suf- 
ficient why we should not become a party to the 
Quintuple Alliance, nor give to the high contracting 
powers, the right to visit and search our merchant- 
men. But they may not be sufficient in the eyes of 
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foreigners, who do not so well understand the genius 
of our people, or the machinery of our government: 
moreover it is becoming in us, and it is due to other 
Christian nations, that we should make known to 
them, all the feelings, motives and considerations, 
which operate to prevent us from leagueing with 
the crowned heads of Europe, for the suppression 
of a traffic which we cordially despise, and hear- 
tily condemn; and which, we agree with them, 
is an eye-sore to humanity, and a disgrace to the 
age. 

In the first place, we do not think the means 
proposed by Great Britain, adequate to the end de- 
signed. What is every nation’s duty, is not the 
duty of any nation; for the principles and truth of 
the adage, apply with as much force to bodies of 
nations as to bodies of men. The powers that 
have joined Great Britain in this league, keep lit- 
tle or no force themselves on the coast of Africa, 
or elsewhere, for the suppression of the slave-trade ; 
they trust it all to her, and rely upon her to pre- 
vent their flag from abuse—which she is not able 
todo. But for these treaties and this surrender of 
the mutual right of search, each nation, whose ves- 
sels and subjects engage in the slave-trade, would 
feel herself in duty and in honor bound, to keep a 
force on the coast of Africa, sufficient to suppress 
the traffic so far as her own citizens or subjects 
are concerned. But for these treaties, therefore, 
there would be employed many men-of-war, where 
there is now one—and those of any one nation would 
be more effective than all the other cruisers could 
be, against her own citizens ; for the simple reason 
that the man-of-war understands the practices, cus- 
toms, haunts and habits of her own citizens, better 
than foreigners can do. She, through her officers, 
is in correspondence with her government and all 
parts of the country at home, and with her consuls 
and merchants abroad. These give her officers in- 
telligence which they will not and cannot give to fo- 
reigners concerning the movements of all suspicious 
craft that come to their knowledge ; they also afford 
accurate descriptions of fit, rig, and appearance, 
probable time of sailing, destination and so on; for 
owing to the numbers that are of necessity en- 
trusted with the secrets of a vessel, some intima- 
tion of her dishonest inteuts, is always had before 
she makes her clearance; the suspicions for the 
most part are too vague to sustain proceedings at 
law against a vessel building or fitting forthe slave- 
trade, yet they are sufficiently strong to induce 
persons to watch her, and to caution others to 
keep an eye upon her. With such information and 
means of intelligence, the man-of-war of each na- 
tion best knows how, when, and where to cruise, in 
order to intercept traders from its own coun- 
try. That such would be the practical effect of 
leaving each nation to look after its own vessels, 
is evident without argument; and that far less ef- 
fectual is the operation of leagues and alliances for 











the suppression “of the slave-trade by search, we 
need only refer to actual results for proof. 

In 1818, after the mutual right of search had 
been granted to Great Britain by Spain, Portugal 
and the Netherlands, then the great ‘ soul driving’ 
nations of the world, that excellent friend of Afri- 
ca, Mr. Clarkson, presented to the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a memorial, stating that ‘* in point 
of fact, little or no progress had been made in 
practically abolishing the slave-trade:” p. 42. 

In 1792, before Great Britain had formed any 
treaties for the right of search and the suppression 
of the trade, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox computed the 
number of Africans annually carried away into sla- 
very, to be eighty thousand souls. In 1840-41, 
and after all the European powers whose subjects 
and vessels engage to any considerable extent in 
the slave-trade, had surrendered up the right to 
visit, search and seize them, Sir Thomas Bux- 
ton in his work on abolition, shows beyond a doubt, 
that the horrors of the trade have been increased 
many fold, and that, notwithstanding the mutual 
right of search, the trade had advanced from 
80,000 to 150,000 a year. He shows conclusively 
that the prohibitory laws and treaties, so far from 
diminishing, have vastly increased the trade, and 
that it can never be put down by such means as 
those adopted by the English government. But in 
spite of practical results, and positive proof of 
their inadequacy, these means have been so obsti- 
nately persevered in by that government, as to cause 
well-informed persons to doubt if the suppression 
of the slave-trade could really be its object. Lord 
Castlereagh assured the House of Commons long 
ago, that the motives of the British government 
were thought by the better classes of people in 
France, ‘‘ not to arise from benevolence, but from 
a wish to impose fetters on the French colonies and 
to injure their commerce.” Whatever might have 
been the motives then with regard to France, there 
can be no doubt of the motives now with regard to 
the United States. 

But admitting that the slave-trade could be more 
effectually suppressed by granting to the armed 
cruisers of England, a free right of search over 
the vessels of all nations, than it could be by any 
other means; and admitting that it was not, as it 
is, against the genius of our institutions, nor against 
the policy of the American government to enter into 
tangling alliances, there are several other reasons 
why we should not grant this right, and each of 
these reasons is sufficient in itself to justify us in 
the eyes of the world, for keeping aloof from every 
treaty, to which Great Britain is a party, affecting 
the rights of ships or the freedom of the seas. 

Ist. Owing to the manner in which England has 
abused our flag while visiting and searching our 
vessels, she has lost the confidence of the Ameri- 
can peuple, and justly forfeited all claims ever to 
be admitted into our ships again for any purpose, 
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2nd. She views with jealousy our commercial 
prosperity and maritime importance ; therefore it 
would be unwise to grant her any privilege, by 
which she could affect the one, or injure the other. 

While England is painting in such lively colors 
the sufferings of Africa, and while, by her eloquent 
appeals, she is exciting the sympathies of the 
crowned heads and people of Christendom, for the 
blacks, surely, as France said to her at Verona, we, 
in extenuation of our unalterable determination 
never to yield the right of search, may remind the 
world of the sufferings and dangers which she has in- 
flicted upon the whites ; and we may plead in excuse, 
the cruel wrongs practised upon our citizens, our 
companions, relatives and friends, the last time 
Great Britain had the right of exercising it upon 
American vessels. We refer to the history of the 
last war, and file this plea upon the causes which 
led to it. 

If we suspect the motives of England, and be un- 
willing to trust British officers on board American 
vessels, it is because her conduct then, was such as 
to justify our suspicions now. 

When two nations are at war, either has the 
right to search the vessels of neutrals trading with 
the other, fur guns, munitions and implements of 
war, and other articles recognized in the interna- 
tional code, as ‘ contraband of war.’ When these 
things are found on the neutral thus trading, the 
finder, being one of the belligerents, has the right 
to take or destroy them to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of his enemy, and the neutral 
has no just cause of complaint. 

In 1806 we were neutrals, and England and 
France belligerents. The United States were 
young and feeble ; England was in the grandeur of 
her power; and she then issued her ‘ Orders in 
Council,’ by which our ships, though navigated by 
our own citizens, and laden with the produce of our 
own soil, were seized and spoiled by her armed 
cruisers and privateers, wherever found upon the 
wide ocean. This was not done because we were 
supplying her enemy with the contraband of war, 
but because we offered to trade in lawful commerce 
with France and her colonies, with whom we were at 
peace and she at war. The vessels thus taken were 
carried to some English port, where the ship and car- 
go were condemned and sold, and the crew and offi- 
cers turned pennyless adrift in the streets to beg or 
starve ; or they were seized by press-gangs, forced 
on board of English men-of-war, and made to fight 
against their friends, the battles of their oppressors. 
If they escaped with life, after they had finished the 
long and hard term of service required of them 
here, and were discharged ; it was because their 
persons were mutilated in battle, or because their 
constitutions and health were worn and shattered 
by the arduous service required of them in distant 
and sickly climes, and they were no longer able to 
fight the battles of old England. Many of them, 





after years of absence, were returned maimed and 
poverty-stricken to their friends. 

We remonstrated ; but England was then at the 
summit of power; she thought of us as rebels, 
spurned our remonstrances, and treated us only 
with greater indignity. After we had become 
weary of appealing to the principles of right and 
her sense of justice, after we had exhausted argu- 
ment, and lost all hopes of obtaining any redress 
by the force of reason, we proceeded to threaten 
retaliation by an act of hostile legislation. She 
was told, that unless the ‘ Orders in Council’ were 
repealed by a certain day, our ports should be 
closed against her commerce. ‘The reply of her 
ministers was, that they would be happy to repeal 
the ‘ Orders in Council,’ if France would first repeal 
her Berlin and Milan decrees. France did repeal; 
but England would not. 

The distress created in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in England by the operation of this retalia- 
tory law on the part of the United States, and the 
hope of making war with America more popular, 
at length induced the English government to re- 
peal the * Orders in Council.’ 

On that occasion, Lord Castlereagh contended, 
that ‘the Orders in Council were abandoned not so 
much on the ground of this country not having the 
right, as with the view to commercial expediency. 
With respect to the main principles of that system, 
ministers were still unaltered in their opinion, when- 
ever the conservation of the country rendered it 
necessary to resort to it.’ Thus the obnoxious or- 
ders were repealed, and the right claimed to issue 
them again. 

But the repeal came too late; war had been de- 
clared, and the people were in arms. The lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison was, “ the Orders in Coun- 
cil are now no longer a question with the United 
States. It is not a mere cessation to do wrong 
that can now produce a peace ; wrongs done must 
be redressed ; and a guarantee must be given-in 
the face of the world, for the restoration of our en- 
slaved citizens, and the respect due to our flag, 
which, like the soil we inherit, must in future, se- 
cure all that sails under it.” 

Nor was it of the Orders in Council that we 
complained the most bitterly ; it was the impress- 
ment of our citizens. The sentiments and feelings 
of Congress, as expressed through one of its com- 
mittees, were thus conveyed: “If it be our duty 
to encourage the fair and legitimate commerce of 
this country by protecting the property of the mer- 
chants, then, indeed, by as much as life and liberty 
are more estimable than ships and goods, so much 
more impressive is the duty to shield the persons of 
our seamen, whose hard and honest services are 
employed equally with those of the merchants, in 
advancing, under the mantle of its laws, the inte- 
rests of this country.” And the war turned upon 
the right of impressment. 
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That we may not be accused of giving to those 
not familiar with the history of those times, an ex- 
aggerated account of the egregious injustice in- 
flicted upon us by England, we quote from the mes- 
sage sent by the president to Congress at the time. 
The United States forebore to declare war, said he, 
“ until, to other aggressions, had been added the cap- 
ture of nearly one thousand American vessels, and 
the impressment of thousands of seafaring citizens, 
and until a final declaration had been made by the 
government of Great Britain that her hostile orders 
against our commerce would not be revoked, but 
on conditions as impossible as unjust.” Such were 
the causes of war on the part of this country. 

On the other hand, it was urged by the Prince 
Regent, that having entered our vessels to look for 
contraband of war, British officers had a right to 
take from them any British seamen, they might 
find. The right of impressment, said His Royal 
Highness in his celebrated ‘declaration,’ “ she 
(England) has felt to be essential to the support of 
her maritime power.” The impressment of sea- 
men out of American vessels, was a practice 
upon which, Lord Castlereagh declared, ‘ the naval 
strength of this empire, mainly depends ;” and in 
which, the lords of the admiralty, in their address 
to the fleet on the occasion of the war, saw “ the 
maintenance of those maritime rights which are 
the sure foundations of our naval glory.” 

In the next European war, Great Britain may 
find the impressment of American seamen as es- 
sential to her ‘maritime power,’ ‘naval strength’ 
and ‘ glory,’ as she declared it to be in the last. 
The right to impress, when the question was last 
mooted, was claimed by her and denied by us; she 
has never relinquished it; and we are pledged to 
resist it again at the cannon’s mouth, should it ever 
be revived. With such an adjourned question be- 
tween the two governments, is it wise or prudent 
that we should consent to this new right of search, 
or to any arrangement by which the final decision 
of such a question—a question upon which hangs 
the peace of the world—should be hastily pressed 
for decisiont In giving her the right to visit our 
ships, we would suspend the peace of the country by 
a single thread—if she did not break it, it would only 
be because she should forbear, through clemency, to 
exercise a right about which she has once gone to 
war, and which she has never renounced ; but which 
on the contrary, she has declared to be essential to 
her very existence as a maritime power. There- 
fore we oucHT not to give it. 

We may be scrupulous upon this subject, but if 
our accession to the Quintuple treaty be as essen- 
tial as she seems to think it is, and if her zeal in 
the suppression of the African slave-trade be as 
honest, and as purely philanthropic as she pretends 
that it is, surely she might have paid some defer- 


the feelings of our people on this subject, by first 
making a formal relinquishment of any right to 
impress seamen from our ships, into her service. 
She does not recognize the right of any nation to 
take sailors out of her ships. And if she were 
really sincere and single-minded in the cause of 
poor afflicted Africa, would it not have been per- 
fectly in keeping, with a just and righteous spirit on 
her part, to observe the golden rule on this occasion 
above all others ? 

But instead of this, the very manner in which 
Great Britain now urges her right to search ves- 
sels wearing the American flag, brings forcibly to 
mind, the ad captandum arguments and tinkling 
reasons which she used to urge, for taking people 
out of our ships and forcing them to serve in hers. 
The grounds are the same. Lord Aberdeen says 
that unless we give British cruisers the right 
to look behind our flag, English and other vessels 
which she has a right to search may hoist it 
and escape, and she will not be able to suppress 
the slave-trade. With regard to the right of 
impressment during the war, they said in Eng- 
land ‘unless we continue to exercise this right, 
British sailors will desert to American ships, and 
our navy will perish for the want of seamen.’ 
“We don’t want your men—take them, said we, 
but let ours alone.” 

And so we now say: we do not intend that our 
flag shall shelter your vessels, or those of any 
other nation not entitled to wear it. ‘Take your 
own and those of other powers that you have a 
right to capture, under whatever flag you find 
them; to such, we neither claim nor offer protec- 
tion. We object to your searching vessels under 
our flag, upon vague suspicions and for the mere 
chance of finding some vessel wearing it that 
is not entitled to it. Be sure that the vessel is not 
American, and you may take her and welcome; 
she is none of ours and we have nothing to do with 
her. Before the last war, when your officers were 
impressing from our ships, men, who in their opinion 
were British subjects, if they had any doubt as to 
which of the two countries a man belonged, they 
took him. Rejoicing now in a little of that conse- 
quence which we derived by flogging you upon the 
ocean, and substituting our right for your might, 
we adopt your rules of game: when there’s any 
doubt about a vessel, and she shows the American 
flag, she is ours; you admit that it is prima facie 
evidence that she is, and we claim her as such and 
deny your right to interfere with her. It is not 
only not right, but it is against the spirit of all law 
that you should throw upon our vessels, the onus 
of proving that they are entitled to their flag and 
proceeding according to law. That is reversing the 
order of justice, and is subversive of those equita- 
ble principles which have been tried by experience, 





ence to scruples that are so well founded. She 
might have allayed our suspicions and conciliated 





and approved by the wise men and judges of the 
law in every age. 
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It is true that England now tells us, our vessels 
will be interrupted only when her officers have 
really good cause of suspicion against them. But 
this is the very language in which her broken pro- 
mises were made about impressment. Her: offi- 
cers, she said, would only take from our ships, 
those men whom they had reason to believe were 
British subjects ; and they took upwards of 14,000 
American seamen. We claimed no protection for 
the former then, as we claim none for any ves- 
sels but ourown, now. ‘Take your whole pound of 
flesh, nor less, nor more, we have always said, but 
see that you touch not one drop of American blood. 

‘Other nations,’ English ministers now say, 
‘have given us the right to search their vessels. 
They, as well as our own, may usurp the American 
flag ; and, unless we ascertain by actual examina- 
tion, the right which vessels hoisting, have to wear, 
that flag, our own vessels may show it to British 
cruisers and escape detection. We will take care 
not to interrupt your ships, unless under really sus- 
picious circumstances. Assoon as we ascertain that 
they are yours, we will let them go; and, should 
we now and then injure the voyage, we will make 
ample reparation. But the great object which the 
* States of Christendom’ have in view, not ony jus- 
tifies us in asserting this right over your flag, 
but renders the exercise of it indispensable.’ The 
language used to justify impressment was, ‘ we 
claim the service of our own sailors; the right to 
impress them wherever found, is necessary to our 
very existence ; we cannot give itup. If we do 
take one of your sailors by mistake, we will set 
him at liberty whenever you ask for his release. 
But our officers will exercise their best discretion 
in this matter, for the practice is of vital impor- 
tance ; without it, our Navy would be ruined.’ We 
learned by painful experience how empty these 
professions were, and if we now suspect their hol- 
low duplicates, England cannot complain ; for her 
conduct in times past, has been such as to justify 
suspicion as to her motives in times to come. 

England acted towards us in the most unrighteous 
manner. When her officer boarded our vessels, 
he went then as it is proposed to send him now, in 
the character of accuser, witness, judge and captor. 
By the sentence of such judges, American citizens 
were deprived of their liberty, torn away from their 
country and friends, forced on board British ships, 
subjected toa cruel discipline, and compelled to 
fight and murder those with whom they and their 
country were at peace. If they attempted to es- 
cape from this bondage, there are instances in which 
they were caught and flogged through the fleet for 
desertion. Our ships were robbed of their best 
men ; the voice of lamentation and wo was heard 
in the land ; mothers, wives and children mourning 
the loss of sons, husbands and fathers. 

The general grief went to the heart of the na- 
tion ; forbearance was no longer a virtue, and in one 





universal burst of patriotic indignation, the cry of 
war! war! was raised by an agricultural and peace- 
loving people. Naked and defenceless they went 
to fight the veteran hosts of England for the libera- 
tion of their fellow-citizens—and in memorable lan- 
guage, to obtain ‘ indemnity for the past and security 
for the future.” And though Great Britain ceased 
to impress, she made peace with the declaration on 
her lips, that the practice was essential to her very 
existence as a maritime nation, aod her claims to 
it would never be given up. With what grace 
then, can she expect her officers to be received at 
the gangway of our ships ? 

England was haughty then, and she is now arro- 
gant ; she had insulted us in peace, and in war she af- 
fected to treat us with contempt. She was fighting 
us, the Prince Regent said, “* in defence of the liber- 
ties of the world ; and, if we regard her ministerial 
manifestoes now, she is equally disinterested in 
behalf of the object which the ‘ States of Chris- 
tendom’ have inview. ‘They call it a ‘ Holy Alli- 
ance,’ a ‘ Christian League ;’ and, in the magnilo- 
quence of their watchwords, they remind us of 
old times, when they went to war with us, in de- 
fence of the “ LIBERTIES OF THE WORLD;” and “to 
secure the LASTING PEACE OF CIVILIZED NATIONS !” 

But it was ‘ the dread,’ as Mr. Monroe said, to a 
committee of Congress, ‘ which the enemy enter- 
tain of our resources and growing importance that 
has induced him to press the war against us, after 
its professed objects have ceased.’ Has any thing 
since occurred to remove that dread? On the con- 
trary, our population has been more than doubled ; 
our national resources and all the elements of 
power, strength and greatness have vastly increas- 
ed and multiplied. If we were dreaded as a rival 
thirty years ago, are we not much more prosperous, 
formidable and mighty, and more to be dreaded now 
than then? Therefore, it is necessary to proceed 
with more caution against us; at least so thinks 
England. Hence this Holy Alliance into which 
she has seduced the ‘ States of Christendom,’ which 
was formed not against the slave-trade, but for mo- 
ral effect against us: it was intended to awe this 
country into submission. 

She, it was said in the last war, only wanted a 
few months to give the Yankees a drubbing ; to 
displace Mr. Madison, (we all recollect how much 
the deposing of the President was dwelt on,) and 
to destroy the so-called ‘ republic of rebels.’ Our 
Navy was spoken of with the utmost contempt; 
Mr. Canning described it as “ a half dozen fir-built 
things with bits of striped bunting at their mast- 
head.” The same feeling is now manifested by 
Lord Palmerston, who thinks it preposterous that 
a “mere ‘ piece of bunting’ with the United States’ 
emblems and colors upon it” should protect vessels 
on the high seas from visitation and search by her 
majesty’s cruisers. We would ask Lord Palmers- 
ton if this manner of alluding to the emblems of 
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sovreignty be not well calculated to wound the 
pride of a patriotic people, and to offend their sense 
of national dignity, and international decorum ? 
Had the American minister asked Lord Palmerston, 
when claiming the protection of the ‘ meteor flag’ 
for all that sails under it, if he expected the United 
States to respect a piece of bunting having on it 
the cross of a thief and the figure of a beast, what 
would have been the course of the noble lord? We 
suppose he would have considered it as an insult 
to his country, and would, at least, have demanded 
the recall and punishment of the minister. 

But in comparing the old with the new pretensions 
of England, we have said enough to show that we 
have just cause to suspect her of designs upon us, 
enough to show that our reasons for withholding 
these maritime concessions, ought to be, and are 
sufficient to justify us in the eyes of the world, for 
refusing our assent to the terms of the treaty. 

Let us now call to mind the spirit manifested to- 
wards us before and during the war, and we shall 
find that it has never slept, though it has often been 
guiet. There isin that realm,a spirit of the most 
deadly hostility to our Republic and its institutions. 
The war, so far from allaying it, actually increased 
it. And it has been secretly at work against us 
ever since. This feeling of hostility is not to be 
found among the people of England; for it is 
against their interests that the peaceful relations 
with this country should ever be disturbed. The 
raw cotton alone which we send to’ England, and 
the distribution of it when manufactured (with 
which she buys nearly half her imports from all 
parts of the world) give employment, it is compu- 
ted, to upwards of a million of her population. 
Sir Robert Peel himself, is the son of a cotton 
spinner, and it is the cotton and commercial inte- 
rests there, which have preserved the peace of the 
two countries. The feeling that is really inimical 
to us, and which has been treasured up against us 
ever since the war of the revolution, is now con- 
fined principally to the abolitionists and to certain 
portions of the aristocracy—an interest which has 
always exercised influence with the government, 
and commanded places in the ministry. It was 
strong enough to commence with its plans at the 
peace, and has gradually pushed them forward, un- 
til the ‘States of Christendom’ were finally in- 
duced to join them inthe league. Though Wilber- 
force and other great and good men and as pure 
philanthropists as the world ever saw, have ear- 


our reader to bear in mind the fact, that the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain isa monarchy supported 
by a nobility, who are comparatively few in num- 
ber, bound together by a community of interest 
and of feeling which does not extend to the mass 
of the people, and therefore they are capable of 
steadily directing for years the efforts of their gov- 
ernment. As an illustration of how readily a few 
men may direct the designs of government there, we 
may refer to a case in point, in the persons of 
‘carotid cutting Castlereagh’ and Canning, who, 
though they disagreed and fought a duel, agreed well 
enough in their enmity to act in concert against us 
before and after the war. They both mocked us, jus- 
tified and vindicated the unrighteons acts and pre- 
tensions of England during and before that time ; 
indeed Castlereagh was in the ministry, and may be 
said to have committed them himself. He com- 
menced intriguing among nations and at Congresses 
for the right of search now in discussion, and he and 
Canning followed it up as ministers, and caused the 
subject to be renewed, first at one court and then at 
another, continually, from 1814 until Canning’s 
death in 1827. Castlereagh, let it be borne in 
mind, was the statesman who declared that the na- 
val strength of the British empire depends upon 
the right to visit American vessels and to take men 
out of them. 

“ There are those in England,” wrote Cobbett, 
after the peace, and the war with Algiers, to the peo- 
ple of the United States urging them to keep their 
country prepared, “there are those in England,” 
he remarked, “that have said America must be 
put back for a century. They have called the at- 
tention of the government to the growth of your 
Navy. They have said that if it be not strangled 
in its birth, it will be dangerous. They actually 
proposed to make you give up all your ships of 
war, to stipulate never to build another, and never 
more to cast a cannon, or a ball. Jn the whole ex- 
tent of the world, it may happen, that their princi- 
ples may find means to work up some power lo as- 
sail you. Therefore, | say Be oN Your GUARD. 
The Navy you will not neglect.” Cobbett told 
many truths, and prophesied many things that have 
come to pass. He foretold the effects of a war 
with this country, with wonderful accuracy. 

It was Lord Castlereagh as we have just said, 
who declared as a British minister that, “ the naval 
strength of the empire mainly depends” upon the 
right of impressment ; and it was Lord Castlereagh 


nestly and devoutly labored for the suppression of| who directly afterwards, brought the right of 


the African slave-trade, we shall show, a little fur- 
ther on, that there are those in the English gov- 


search—the entering wedge to impressment—before 
France andthe Congress of Vienna. It was Lord 


ernment who have used this noble and generous| Castlereagh who bought it of Spain and Portugal ; 
feeling of the people at large, as an instrument| who introduced it again at the Congress of Aix-la- 
merely of national aggrandizement, and as a cloak | Chapelle ; it was he who had the trade denounced 
for their designs upon America. It is not easy for| on account of the moral influence it would give him 
a people who are continually changing rulers as|in his negotiations with other powers; and it was 





we are, to imagine how this can be. But we beg 








his lordship and Mr. Canning, who, with this moral 
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force, had nearly hoodwinked us to grant the boon. 
For thirteen years these two statesmen alone were 
constantly importuning first one nation and then 
another for the right of search. 

If an English-man-of-war declined an engage- 
ment with a French force only twice as great, it 
was considered a disgrace; and the commander 
was brought to a court-martial. And when those 
‘ fir things of the Yankees,’ with their bits of stri- 
ped bunting, met and made prizes of British ships 
and fleets, in every respect of superior force, it 
was a source of the most bitter mortification to the 
English nation. When a single American frigate 
was captured by an English squadron, it was cause 
for a national jubilee. The city of London was 
illuminated, and the guns of the Tower were fired 
in token of the rare joy, that the President frigate 
had been captured by some half dozen English 
frigates and 74s. That war brought down the 
pride of England, as it had never before been 
humbled, and the feeling sunk deep into her aris- 
tocratic heart. She has not forgiven us for it, to 
thisday. The recollection of these things is what 
the malignant spirit of which we spoke, feeds on. 
Though she was not asked to make a formal sur- 
render of her claims to impressment, she could not 
make peace with a good grace; for she would not 
forgive, and will never forget us, on account of our 
success in that war. 

Peace is usually proclaimed in England by he- 
ralds, who with a grand display accompanied by 
troops in gay attire and bands of music, parade 
through the streets proclaiming the glad tidings; 
and stopping at the corners and public places, they 
read the royal proclamation. But when peace with 
America was proclaimed, there was no procession 
at all, and none of the usual ceremonies, but only a 
paragraph in one of the London papers, simply to 
the effect : “* Peace with America was proclaimed 
to-day by reading the proclamation at the door of 
the office at White Hall.” This was done in so 
informal a manner, we are told, that even the pas- 
sers by did not know what was going on.* 

This marked a sullen feeling in the master spir- 
its of the land, which from that day to this, has 
not failed to manifest itself against Republican 
America and her institutions, seeking occasion for 
revenge. As soon as peace was concluded, the 
freeholders of Somersetshire petitioned parliament 
for the repeal of the income tax. Mr. Hunt then 
proposed a vote of thanks “ to those by whose ex- 
ertions peace with the Americans, the on/y remain- 
ing free people in the world, has been restored to 
this country.” 

Sir J. Hippisley opposed the resolution, for he ha- 
ted the Americans. Mr. Dickinson could not join 
in it, for he had considerable reason to believe that 
the Congress of Vienna was then employed in 





endeavoring to unrivet the chains of the suffering 
Africans.* 

This brings us to a more attentive consideration 
of the conduct of England with regard to the slave- 
trade; and we shall show that though there have 
been many, very many, honest, upright and holy 
men, and much christian sympathy, enlisted in the 
African’s behalf—yet there have been those to di- 
rect it, who, as we have already intimated, have 
only used the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
the abolition of slavery, as a cloak for their designs 
upon us. 

We have seen that England was humbled in the 
eyes of the world by the American war. She was 

stung to the quick at our success and her reverses ; 

she found that our Navy and other elements of true 

greatness ‘increased under the pressure of her 

arms upon them,’—that she was fighting us into an 
important Naval power, and forcing us, by the war, 

to become a great commercial and manufacturing 

people—and therefore she concluded to make peace 
with the lips; for she had not gained a single point 

about which she had taken up arms; but on the 
contrary, had practically—though not avowedly— 
yielded every one. While one set of Negotiators 
were stipulating for peace in the West, another 
set were in the East, preparing a train by which, 
in her far-reaching sagacity, she hoped to compass 
her rival, and sap the foundations of his greatness. 
The abolition of slavery was popular with a large 
and respectable class of her subjects; some were 
Christians, and some were fanatics; many were 
purely philanthropic, and hated slavery for its cur- 
ses and its name; and many others arrayed them- 
selves against it, some from motives of personal 
interest, and others from feelings of enmity against 
us—these last were the master-spirits of the cru- 
sade, or at any rate they were the designing men 
of it, who, under the popular cry of freedom to the 
oppressed, sought the commercial ruin of a rival. 
In one hand at Ghent, England held out to us a 
treaty of peace ; and in the other, a protocol to the 
Congress of Vienna, proposing the terms of a pledge 
by which each of the high powers there represen- 
ted, should be bound to exclude from his dominions, 
the products of all countries where the slave-trade 
was lawful, receiving only “ those,” as quoted by 
Mr. Wheaton, “of the vast regions of the globe, 
which furnish the same productions by the labor of 
their own inhabitants :” p. 30. These “ vast re- 
gions,” says Schell, in his History of the Treaties 
of Peace “‘ refer to the British possessions in the 
East Indies; the interest of which was found to 
conform to the principles of humanity and reli- 
gion.” 

Spain and Portugal rejected this proposal at once, 
reminding Great Britain that it might suit her de- 
signs, now that her own colonies were well stocked 
with slaves, while those of her neighbors were not, 





* Cobbett’s letter to Earl of Liverpool, 29th May, 1815. 
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to cry out against the trade. All she obtained from 
this ‘ Amphyctionic council of nations,’ was a dec- 
laration denunciatory of the African slave-trade, on 
the score of morality: p. 39. 

While these things were going on, the Duke of 
Wellington was instructed to lay before the French 
Cabinet a proposition for the mutual concession of 
the right of search, with a view to the suppression 
of the slave-trade. Prince Talleyrand replied that 
France would never grant it. And the English 
negotiator reported, “that it was too disagreeable 
to the French Government and nation to admit of 
a hope of its being urged with success :” p. 33. 

The motives of England, when she proposed to 
hunt down the commerce of slave-trading colonies, 
were suspected at the outset: therefore she tried 
back immediately, and aimed all her efforts at the 
right of search ; for one attempt, though a failure, 
often suggests a resort to others. The office of 
HIGH CONSTABLE OF THE SEAS, now began to dance 
before her keen imagination. In that office, she 
could regulate the commerce of her rivals. There- 
fore the right of search must be obtained from 
some nation, for effect; and she purchased it 
from Spain at a great price: also from Portugal 
and the Netherlands—all of them skeleton sove- 
reigns, from whose wasted carcasses the great spi- 
rit of nations had long since fled. 

And, in 1818,—Spain, Portugal and the Nether- 
lands having conceded the right in the meantime— 
the proposition was again renewed -by England to 
France—and again rejected on the ground, that 
“the offer of reciprocity would prove illusory, and 
that disputes must arise from the abuse of the right, 
which would prove more prejudicial to the interests 
of the two governments, than the commerce they 
desired to suppress :” p. 36. 

With these Peninsula grants, however, in her 
hand, she hastened to invite France, Austria, Rus- 
sia and Prussia to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
where Lord Castlereagh in her behalf, again renew- 
ed her proposition for the mutual right of search, and 
pleaded, as precedent, the grants of helpless Spain 
and Portugal. Clarkson, the real friend of Africa, 


slave-trade. That they should furnish it with the 
requisite means for this—that it should be preser- 
ved neutral in all wars, and its sole object should 
be directed to the suppression of that guilty traf- 
fic: (p. 44.) Neither was this acceptable to Eng- 
land ; for the right of search and not the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, was what she really desi- 
red. All that she obtained from this Congress was 
an anathema of the trade itself. This was impor- 
tant to the successful prosecution of her designs, 
because, in pressing the right of search in future 
treaties, she could remind crowned heads of their 
solemn declarations ; and ask, if it became national 
dignity, that royal resolves should end in empty pro- 
fessions. 

Two years afterwards, with the moral wedge 
thus tipped, Lord Castlereagh renewed, for the 
second time, his efforts to obtain the assent of the 
United States to the right of search. The British 
Minister at Washington was directed by him in 
1820, to call the attention of the American govern- 
ment to the aggravated suffering with which the 
slave-trade was then carried on—that it was gene- 
rally acknowledged that nothing but a combined 
system of maritime police, by which was meant 
the right of search, could suppress it. He was 
directed moreover to hold up for our example the 
manner in which the three skeleton nations, had 
conceded the right of search to the English go- 
vernment; if he found that we were not disposed 
to follow such exemplars, he was further instruct- 
ed to ask the American Cabinet to propose some 
plan by which the United States would codperate 
with G. Britain. By seeming sincere, it was hoped 
the confidence of this country might be won, and the 
right of search be secured. The President, in reply, 
proposed that as both Great Britain and the United 
States had a Naval force on the coast of Africa 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, the vessels 
so employed should be instructed to coéperate— 
those of one nation with the other, and to render 
each other mutual assistance by acting in concert 
and communicating all intelligence that might 
prove useful for their common object. When the 


presented a memorial to the Congress, showing that | British Minister communicated this excellent plan 
the mutual right of search, so far, had produced no | to his government, Lord Castlereagh expressed in 


beneficial results whatever : (p. 42.) The proposal 


reply, his ‘disappointment that the counter-propo- 


to concede, was unanimously rejected by all the con-| sal of the American government fell so far short 


‘tinental powers. 


“France,” says Mr. Wheaton,” | of the object which the British government had in 
proposed the establishment of a police for the|view:’ p. 81. 


We need not say this object was 


surveillance of the trade, by which the several |the right of search, or nothing. 


powers would be immediately informed of all abu- 
ses practised within the limits of their respec- 


In 1822, Great Britain was represented in ano- 
ther Congress of nations at Verona—and Mr. Can- 


tive jurisdiction :” p. 43. But this plan required | ning, upon whom Lord Castlereagh had let fall the 
each one to be his own HIGH coNnsTABLE, and |black mantle, called the attention of the British re- 


it was rejected by the great maritime aspirant. 
The Russian Cabinet proposed in lieu of the 


presentative to the fact, “ that the slave-trade, so 
far from being diminished in extent by the exact 


British projet, that the European powers should|amount of what was in former times the British 
unite and establish at some point on the coast of|demand, was, upon the whole, perhaps greater then 
Africa, an institution for the suppression of the than at the period when the demand was highest ; 
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and the aggregate of human sufferings, and the 
waste of human life in the transportation of slaves 
Srom the coast of Africa, were increased in a ratio 
enormously greater than the increase of positive 
numbers. Unhappily, it could not be denied, their 
very altempts at prevention, under the treaties 
which then authorised their interference, tended to 
the augmentation of the evil:” p. 46. 

With these confessions as to the practical effect 
of the right of search, the concession of it to Great 
Britain was again proposed and rejected in this 
Congress. But anticipating this result, the British 
Ambassador was directed to obtain at any rate, 
a renewed denunciation against the traffic, on 
the ground that ‘i/s moral influence might ma- 
terially aid the British Cabinet in its negotia- 
tions with other maritime Slates: (p. 48.) And 
accordingly, the next year, this ‘ moral influence’ 
was brought to bear upon the U. States ; for it was 
again proposed by the British Cabinet, that we should 
grant British cruisers the right to search our vessels 
for slaves. But our former objections still re- 
mained in force. And the British Minister, after 
again expressing it as the opinion of his govern- 
ment, that the concession of this right of search 
was the only means by which the suppression of 
the slave-trade could be accomplished, asked for 
another counter-proposal on our part. Mr. Adams 
offered it in a law, making it piracy for foreigners 
in American ships to engage in the slave-trade, and 
for American citizens who should carry it on in 
foreizn bottoms. This counter-proposal, says our 
author, ‘ was received in the most ungracious man- 
ner ;’ and instead of replying to it, the British Min- 
ister again urged the so often rejected ‘ right of 
search :’ p. 85. 

Finally, in 1824, the preliminaries of a conven- 
tion, for the reciprocal right of search on the coasts 
of America, Africa, and the West Indies, with many 
restrictions, was agreed on between the U. States 
and Great Britain. When the agreement was sub- 
mitted to the Senate for consideration, a clause 
was inserted giving either of the contracting par- 
ties right to renounce the convention at any time 
after six months’ notice ; and the coast of America 
was stricken out—confining the privilege of search 
to the other two regions, where alone the traffic 
existed. But the erasure and insertion deprived 
the treaty of all that, in the eyes of Great Britain, 
was worth having ; and she receded ; thereby show- 
ing that she was not seeking really to suppress the 
slave-trade, but to gain some advantage by which 
she hoped to head-reach her rival in the commer- 
cial race. She has invariably rejected the sugges- 
tions of all other nations, and constantly refused to 
coéperate in any plan which did not give her the 
right to search the vessels of other States. 

France, worn out by the oft-repeated solicita- 
tions, was out-maneuvred, and at length yielded 


to Great Britain; which gave her the control 
over the vessels of all nations, except the United 
States, whose citizens engage to any extent, in 
the slave-trade. The friends of Africa expected 
now to see some progress made towards the ob- 
ject of their wishes. But, by having yielded to her, 
this partial right of search, England was accom- 
plishing her designs ; for the control of the maritime 
police of other nations, and not the suppression of the 
slave-trade, was her main object. What was once 
the business of every nation, was now the business of 
nonation. Solong asthe different powers refused the 
right of search to Great Britain, they felt in duty as 
in honor bound, to keep a force on the coast of Africa 
to prevent the abuse of their own flag. But hav- 
ing yielded jurisdiction over their vessels, they, for 
the most part, withdrew their forces, and left the 
field to that power which had manifested so mach 
zeal and sympathy in the cause. And the trade 
increased. 

In 1840-"41, Sir Thomas Buxton published his 
work on the abolition of slavery. He shows that, 
notwithstanding the right of search exercised by 
Great Britain, the slave-trade had reached the 
enormous rate of 150,000 souls in a year ; whereas, 
before any of these rights had been granted, it 
searcely amounted to half that number. He fully 
establishes the fact that articles for carrying on 
this trade, are extensively manufactured in Great 
Britain ;—that, in consequence of the plan pursued 
by her for its suppression, the mortality and the 
horrors of the middle passage had frightfully in- 
creased ; that, while the number of human victims 
to this traffic is now twice as great as it was when 
Clarkson and Wilberforce commenced their labors, 
each individual suffers ten fold more now than he 
did then. He considers the right of search, though 
all nations should surrender it, i/usory, and by no 
means adequate to the end proposed. 

But Great Britain had not yet been appointed 
Captain of the Seas; nor had she secured the right 
to enter our vessels, and by consequence, the right 
to take people out of them. Notwithstanding these 
awful results, she still persists ; for the boon she had 
so long and so eagerly craved, was not yet within 
her grasp. The right to search: her neighbors’ ves- 
sels, must be secured, and with bleeding Africa to 
cloak her designs, she persuaded them into the ‘Holy 
Alliance’ of 1841. Thus girded about with power by 
the ‘States of Christendom,’ she was on the eve of 
proclaiming herself H1GH CONSTABLE OF THE SEAS. 
But she was thwarted by her rival, whose Minis- 
ters now too well understood her designs. The 
United States were not invited to participate in 
this treaty, nor were they advised of it, until the pre- 
liminaries were all arranged. France was treated 
in a similar manner at the settlement of the East- 
ern question ; she was not consulted as to the terms 
of that treaty, neither were we as to the terms of 





at the treaties of 1831-34, the right of search 


this—and she construed the secrecy observed with 
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regard to her, into a blow aimed at her African inte- 
rests ; much more significant to us, is the manner in 
which the Quintuple Alliance was managed. Her 
national dignity was highly offended, and she talked 
of war. Is the dignity of the American republic 
less vulnerable than French honor? Lord Aberdeen 
in his letter to Mr. Stevenson, thought it dulce et 
decorum for the American Republic to follow such 
a noble exemplar as France. 

Great Britain early espoused the cause of Africa, 
and has, for years, made efforts, avowedly, for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. But, since we will 
not give her full credit for her motives in obtaining 
the right of search, let us see if her dealings with 
the African himself, will justify the claims of her 
friends, to motives on her part, of pure philan- 
thropy. What, we will ask the reader, who sup- 
poses that nation to be sincere in her professions of 
humanity, what does she do with the poor Africans 
who are taken in the Slavers captured by her crui- 
sers't She sells them in bondage to pay the expen- 
ses of the Capture. A few are liberated at her colo- 
ny on the coast of Africa. But the lion’s share of 
them is taken to the Brazils and West Indies, and 
there they are bound, for a price, in slavery for eight 
or ten years, with an agreement, it is true, that at 
the expiration of that time, they shall be surren- 
dered to the government—and this operates as ef- 
fectually to bind the persons, so let out, in perpet- 
ual bondage, as though they had been bought of 
the slaver himself. They are strangers when let; 
there is no one to recognize them at the end 
of the term; they are often carried away hundreds 
of miles in the interior; and when called on for 
them, as he sometimes is, the owner falsely reports 
them as dead ; or returns upon the hands of the go- 
vernment, a number of his own decrepid and worn- 
out slaves, who are an expense to him and a bur- 
den to themselves ; retaining in their stead, and as 
his own, those who were bound to him. The tracks 
of the captured African conducted into Rio or the 
Havana, by the British cruiser, are like the beasts’ 
to the lion’s den—all going one way. 

The fact is notorious that slave-fairs are regu- 
larly held in the regencies of Tripoli and Morocco, 
and that vessels under the flags of Greece and Tur- 
key are as regularly employed in transporting them 
thence up the Levant, where they are again ex- 
posed for sale, like cattle in the market. Greece 
owes her political being to Eagland ; and the Sub- 
lime Porte is also greatly her debtor ; for she has 
but just ‘covered the mountains of Syria with 
corpses, and drenched the valleys with blood,’ to 
secure “ the independence and integrity of the Ot- 
toman Empire.” Being alike omnipotent with 
Otho and the Grand Turk, a word from her, and 
these slavers would have been committed to the 
tender mercies of British cruisers. But so far 
from caring for them, or any Eastern slave, 
Art. II of the Quintuple Treaty, expressly provides 
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that no vessel shall be searched in the Mediterra- 
nean sea; while on the other hand, the limits to 
the ‘suspicious latitudes,’ were stretched along 
the very shores of the United States, where sla- 
vers are never known to come. 

We have the authority of M. Barreyer of the 
French Chamber, who stated it in a recent speech, 
that in June of last year, the British government 
issued an ‘ Order in Council,’ to authorize the im- 
portation into Demerara of one hundred thousand 
hired negroes from Africa. And, in confirmation 
of this statement, late arrivals bring us, in the ‘ Se- 
maphore de Marseilles,’ the report of the master 
of a French merchantman, who, not four months 
ago, saw, in the river Gambia, an English vessel 
of 500 tons, take in a cargo of 500 Africans for 
the English colonies. These poor, ignorant crea- 
tures engage for they know not what, and ship for 
they know not where. Charmed with a hawk’s 
bell, and dazzled with a string of glass beads, they 
are enticed away beyond the seas, and the ties 
which bind them to kindred and to countrv are as 
effectually severed, though perhaps not as rudely 
broken, as if they had fallen into the hands of 
the kidaapper. Being ignorant of their rights 
in a civilized land, they are liable to the most cruel 
wrongs: as slaves, their owner would have the 
inducement of self-interest to preserve them, his 
property, from wanton injury,—nay more, with the 
master, who, in his conduct to his slaves, is govern- 
ed by no higher motive, there are inducements 
of a pecuniary nature to secure that considera- 
tion in the treatment of slaves, which will preserve 
their health so as not to impair their efficiency as 
laborers. But as bondmen and apprentices, the 
object of such an one—and there are many such— 
obedient to the mercenary disposition of man, is to 
get out of them all hecan. What then isthe con- 
dition of the hired savage during his long and 
cruel apprenticeship! Many times worse than that 
of the slave. And, when he has cancelled his 
indentures, wherein is he better off He has then 
but just made the last payment for the privilege of 
being brought over for hire, in a ship crowded to 
suffocation. Our laws will not allow a ship to 
bring into the country, more passengers than two 
for every five tons; and the laws of England for- 
bid vessels to crowd her own suljects on their pas- 
sage hither more closely than in the proportion of 
three souls to every five tons of measurement. 
But the humane ‘ Orders in Council’ can find in a 
vessel of 500 tons, with more than half her room 
monopolized by her officers and crew, ample ac- 
commodation for five hundred wild Africans who 
have never known restraint. Tell us not that it is 
‘ man’s inhumanity to man’ that moves that govern- 
ment to action. 

To shew that the motives which operate with 
the officers, are no better than those ascribed to 
their government, we subjoin an extract froma paper 
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published in the last Maryland Colonization Journal. 
It is from the pen of Dr. Hall, an eminent philan- 
thropist, who has been much on the African coast in 
connection with the business of the Colonization 
Societies of this country. He tells what he saw. 


“The late commandant of the station, Lord George Rus- 
sell, was most of the time in a state of intoxication, con- 
sequently unfit for the transaction of any business ; and 
with such a head it cannot be supposed that the under offi- 
cers would deport themselves over correctly. The prize 
money received by the officers and crew, in case of a suc- 
cessful capture, operated as a strong inducement to seize 
whatever came in their way. The apparent object of all 
the officers of the squadron under Lord Russell, was the 
making successful and rich captures, rather than suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. An instance in proof came under 
our own observation. The commandant of a cruiser (either 
the Forester or the Wanderer) boarded a small schooner 
which lay at anchor near our vessel, and afterwards board- 
ed us. He stated that the schooner had enough on board 
to condemn her, but she was old and would not pay him for 
taking her to Sierra Leone: he would wait and watch her 
until she had taken on board her slaves, which would much 
increase their prize money, and then capture her. She lay 
off for a day or two for that purpose, but in the night the 
schooner took on board her slaves and went to sea. Our 
brig, the Trafalgar of this port, was boarded by a boat from 
the Forester, our papers examined, and a permit demanded 
for having on board oil casks which might be converted into 
water casks. We informed him that our port regulations 
required no such permit. He disputed and said, when the 
Forester came up, the brig should be captured and taken to 
Sierra Leone. It was thought best to leave the cruising 
ground of the Forester before she came up, and we accord- 
ing!y putout. A few weeks after, on visiting that section 
of thé. coast again, we discovered a vessel early in the 
morning, close in shore, getting under weigh. She soon 
made sail, headed for us, and fired a gun. There being 
many vessels in sight, we were not sure the gun was for 
us, and being within three miles of our anchorage ground, 
and the light land breeze gradually dying away, thought best 
to keep under weigh, having hoisted our ensign. The ves- 
sel then passed an 18 pound shot directly under our main 
yard, within a few feet of the man at the helm. We then 
lay to until the officer boarded us. He again examined our 
papers, demanded the same permit for the casks which we 
had before informed him we were not required to obtain. 
He examined the hold, found 100 bushels of rice, and de- 
clared the brig a prize, and the rice a sufficient evidence of 
her character as a slaver. The Forester came up, and the 
commander came on board, examined papers and hold like- 
wise, and a council was held whether or not to declare the 
whole a prize. We stated to them the abundant evidence 
before them that we were the owners of the vessel, that we 
were well known as a regular American trader, that we 
had been in an important public station on the coast to their 
knowledge, and they well knew from many sources other 
than the papers of the vessel, that she was bona fide Ame- 
rican property and engaged in lawful traffic. The answer 
was, ‘ we well know that, but the only question is, cannot 
we get her condemned on account of the rice?’* It was 


* On account of the rice. By Article IX of the Quintuple 
Alliance, if an extraordinary number of water-casks, or 
quantity of rice, or of maize, or of Indian corn, or of any 
article of food, was found on board a vessel, she was to be 
considered as a slaver ; and though she might not be con- 
demned as such, yet by Art. XI, if one of these articles 
were found on board, or if it could be made to er that 
it had been on board any time during the voyage, all claims 
to indemnity for illegal capture, were forfeit 


finally decided that there was not a sufficient quantity of 
rice on board to warrant a capture. Now the only analogy 
between this case and that of a slaver consisted in having 
rice on board, and rice is used by the slavers for feeding 
their slaves, and a cargo of rice with other circumstances 
would be sufficient to condemn a Spanish or Portuguese 
vessel, 

““We mention these facts to show how liable to abuse 
the right of search must necesssarily be, from incompeten- 
cy of the officers, or too great inducements being held out 
for capture, as promotion or prize money, and how guarded 
any privileges of this kind ought to be, in order that our 
merchant vessels may not be subjected to vexatious search- 
ings and injurious detentions.” 

There is in England, as there is in the U. States, 
much pure philanthropy enlisted in the cause of Af- 
rica. By far, far the greatest portion of those who 
ery out against the slave-trade, are operated upon 
by the purest motives. But there are fanatics and 
bad men on both sides of the Atlantic, who have 
joined in this cause ; and no one will deny it. It 
has been our aim to show, what we believe we can 
prove, if indeed we have not done this already, 
that these, leagued with a few designing men of 
the aristocracy and government of England, who 
hate our Republic and dread the influence upon the 
world of our free institutions, have used this noble 
and generous feeling on the part of the many, as 
an instrument, with which they have secretly and 
systematically aimed a blow at America. 

In 1832, when the cause of African Coloniza- 
tion—the only sure means of humanizing the com- 
merce of that land, whose staple article of trade, 
from remote ages down to the present time, has 
ever been ‘ Man’—then, when this cause was so 
prosperous, and before abolition societies had pos- 
sessed the North, or firebrands, in the shape of 
abolition petitions, had been hurled into our legis- 
lative halls, there was a committee raised by the 
British Parliament on the subject of slavery. We 
quote a few of the questions proposed by that 
committee to Mr. Ogden, the American Consul at 
Liverpool, and to Mr. Meir, formerly a resident and 
slave-holder in Georgia. 

To Mr. Ocpen: 

“Tf you could suppose that the slaves of Lou- 
isiana were generally able to read, and that angry 
discussions perpetually took place in Congress, on 
the subject of their liberation, which discussions, 
by means of reading, were made known to the 
slaves of Louisiana, do you think, that with safety, 
the state of slavery could endure there ? 

* Does there take place in the United States a 
free circulation of publications on the subject of 
slavery t 

“ Have the friends of the slave ever proposed 
the immediate abolition of slavery ? 

“ Has that subject ever been warmly advocated *” 
Mr. Ogden then said ‘ never.’ 

To Mr. Meir. 
* Are there any publications circulated among 





them, encouraging the hope or wish for freedom ! 
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“Would the Magistrates suppress any publica- 
tions of the kind %” 

No sooner had the report from which these ex- 
tracts were taken, been submitted to Parliament, 
than the very means suggested by the above interro- 
gatories, were put in the most active operation. 
The London Anti-Slavery Society sent forth its 
emissaries; printing presses were established ; 
and in the course of two years time, our South- 
ward-bound mails were loaded down with incendi- 
ary publications. The people rose up in mobs— 
broke into the post-offices, and made bonfires in 
the streets. Petitions were then poured in, and 
““ ANGRY DISCUSSIONS HAVE BEEN TAKING PLACE 
PERPETUALLY IN ConGress” from that time to 
this. The missionaries Thompson, and others, 
were sent over to fan the flame. It was not 
until 1834-"35,—subsequent to this report—that 
these things occurred. Is there no evidence 
here in support of our assertion, that there are 
designing men in the government of Great Bri- 
tain, who make a decoy-duck of the slave-trade ? 
They conceal their motives under its banners ; 
and ery out against it, not because they love Af- 
rica, or have any sympathy for the negro, but 
because they hate America. I Hare America, 
said Sir John Hippisley, at the meeting of the 
Somerset freeholders. He was hissed* by the 
people. And there are at this day, in the high 
towers of England—among what is called the dul- 
wark of her strength, many Sir Johns—only they 
are more violent in their hatred, and less candid at 
the confession, than he. Every nation that grant- 
ed the right of search, put a round to the ladder 
by which England hoped, and was endeavoring, to 
climb up into American ships. 

Formerly, the Indigo plant was grown in South- 
Carolina and Georgia. and the dye constituted a 
staple production of the island of San Domingo. 
The climates of British India are, many of them, 
the same as those of these regions: and efforts 
were made by the servants and friends of the Com- 
pany to introduce the cultivation of the Indigo 
plant on the banks of the Ganges and Burrampoo- 
ter. The most effectual means of accomplishing 
this, was to interrupt its cultivation in the French 
colony by a blow aimed at the institution of slavery. 
Chance soon put it in their power to make the at- 
tempt. Ogé, a French mulatto of San Domingo, 
was invited to accompany Mr. Clarkson from Paris 
to London. Here the philanthropist lost sight 
of him; and the fanatics of slavery, and the ene- 
mies of France took him in hand: they sup- 
plied him with money, arms and a ship, and sent 
him across the Atlantic to foment a servile insur- 
rection in the French colony. He accomplished 
his mission. And though he was caught and hung, 
it was not before the seeds of a more dreadful mas- 
sacre had been sown on the island. In consequence 

* Cobbett’s Letters. 


of the murder of the whites afterwards, the culti- 
vation of Indigo was suspended; the supply les- 

sened while the demand increased ; this operated 

as a protection to the cultivation elsewhere; and 

now not a pound is grown except in British India.* 

Having, in consequence of immediate abolition of 
slavery in Hayti, monopolized, for her East India 

possessions, the growth of Indigo—our Cotton and 

Sugar were next coveted for ‘ those vast regions,’ as 

her possessions there were darkly styled in the 

Congress of Vienna. As a preparatory step to 
this transfer, however, abolition of slavery in the 

English West Indies—but not in the East, was 
deemed to be necessary. The former are conti- 
guous to our own shores; and, by abolition there, 
the many honest and simple-minded christians and 
philanthropists, in their blind zeal for the cause, 
would be hoodwinked, while the Sir John Hip- 
pisleys of the government could the better ‘ feed 

fat their ancient grudge.’ 

‘Our colonists,’ Great Britain had been told, by 
an East India proprietort—‘ Our colonists have 
been undersold and driven out of the market by 
the Cotton of the Americans ;’ and in 1833, slavery 
was abolished in the West Indies by an act of Par- 
liament. The people—for the people of England 
are the friends of America, the people, in the ho- 
nesty of their purpose, were proclaiming ‘ emanci- 
pation to man every where from the thraldom of 
man ;’ but the band of enemies who possess influ- 
ence enough to give direction to the measures of 
government, had no fellow-feeling for the white 
slaves of England, nor for the copper-colored slaves 
of India, nor for any, except for the curley head and 
dark skin of Ethiopia. And accordingly, the 44th 
section of the abolition act, declares, “that the 
said act shall not extend to any of the territory in 
possession of the East India Company, or to the 
islands of Ceylon or St. Helena.” This provi- 
sion shows that it was not the institution of sla- 
very against which the measures of the govern- 
ment were directed; these were aimed only at that 
slavery through which a rival might be crippled, and 
not at that every where, which holds man in bondage 
tohis fellow-man. It was set forth in a royal statute 
that it was slavery in the West, and not the more 
horrid system of slavery in the East, which the 
government designed to suppress; for the sys- 
tem of slavery in the East Indies is more abject 
and miserable than it is any where in this country : 
in proof of which we quote from the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, which is published in London and supported by 
Asiatic interest, and which treats knowingly, of 
British India. 


“ We know that there is not a servant of Government in 
the south of India, who is not intimately acquainted with 


* Southern Quarterly Review for April, 1842. See an 
excellent article in it, entitled East India Cotton, to which 





we are indebted for much valuable information. 
t James Cropper. 
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the alarming fact, that hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures are fettered down for life tothe degraded destiny 
of slavery. We know that these unfortunate beings are not 
as is the case in other countries, serfs of the soil, and in- 
capable of being transferred, at the pleasure of their owners, 
from one estate to another. No, they are daily sold like 
cattle, by one proprietor to another: the husband is sepa- 
rated from the wife, and the parent from the child. They 
are loaded with every indignity ; the utmost possible quantity 
of labor is exacted from them ; and the most meagre fare that 
human nature can possibly subsist on, is doled out to support 
them. ‘The slave population is composed of a great variety 
of classes ;—the descendants of those who have been taken 
prisoners in time of war; persons who have been kidnapped 
from the neighboring States ; people who have been born 
under such circumstances, as that they are considered 
without the pale of ordinary castes; and others who have 
been smuggled from the coast of Africa, torn from their coun- 
try and their kindred, and destined to a most wretched lot, 
and, a3 will be seen, toa more enduring captivity than their 
brethren of the western world. Will it be believed that 
Government participates in this description of property ; 
that it actually holds possession of slaves, and lets them out for 
hire to the cultivators of the country—the rent of a whole fami- 
ly being two fanams, or half a rupee, per annum ?” 

Two fanams a year; ($ 3,50,) three dollars and 
a half for the hire of the slave and his family! 
The climate of India is proverbially pestilential and 
many times more sickly than this. There is not a 
slaveholder in America, who would not readily 
compound with the physician at twice this sum, for 
medical attendance alone upon each family of his 
servants. Neglected in sickness, scantily supplied, 
and sorely tasked in health, what must be the con- 
dition of the slave in India. The mildness of sla- 
very lrere can give the philanthropist no idea of its 
horrors there. Hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue: rank in such tributes, the 
crafty government of England has the impudence 
to preach up to American statesmen, a ‘ Christian 
League,’ a ‘ Holy Alliance ;’ and, in the presence of 
the ‘ States of Christendom,’ to feign a sympathy 
for the black slave of the West; while, with her 
iron hoof upon their necks, she is holding in the 
most cruel bondage, millions of black and red men 
in the East. In the face of such facts as these, 
how can it be expected that an intelligent people 
will give to the British government, in its efforts 
against the African slave-trade, credit for any mo- 
tives of humanity? Its hollow professions are 
sounded by its ownacts. Ought we to league with 
such a power ¢ 

As soon though, as abolition was effected in the 
West Indies—a farther development of the plot was 
made : Agents were sent over to this country from 
England, to engage for the East India service, per- 
sons and machinery skilled and necessary for the 
culture and preparation of Cotton. How far this 
step is likely to answer its object, the subjoined ex- 
tracts, cut from recent papers, will show : 


EAST INDIA AND AMERICAN COTTON. 
“ Alluding to the dulness of the Cotton market, the New 


of the cotton growers to a point to which we have often re- 
ferred for some time past, viz. the competition of East [n- 
dia with the lowest kinds of American. 

“ By a table which we find in our Liverpool files, we 
perceive that the import of American in the first three 


months, in 1838, was - - 346,700 bales. 
Of East India, - - - 4,300 “ 
While in the corresponding period, in 1842, 

American, - - - - 304,700 
East Indian, - - - 57,200 « 


“The delivery for consumption in 1838, for the same 


period, was—of American, - 219,400 bales, 

East Indian, - - - - 13,100 « 
Same period 1842: 

American, - - - - 211,000 « 

East Indian, - ~ . 32,800 «“ 


“* Showing an increase in five years’ consumption of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. in the latter, against a decline in 
the former of about five per cent.” 

“The Boston Atlas affirms that every arrival from Eng- 
land, shows the constant increase of imports of East India 
cotton, and the constant decrease of American. It is sta- 
ted that during the three months of January, February and 
March, 1842, there were 188,423 bales of American cotton 
imported, being 47,333 less than during the same period last 
year! During these same months, there was, as compared 
with the year before, an increase of imports of Indian cot- 
ton to the amount of 40,014 bales! The decrease of Ameri- 
can imports was at the rate of twenty per centum: the increase 
of the East Indian at the rate of one hundred and fifteen per 
centum !” 


Extract from the Bombay Times of July 10, 1841. 

**In the article of cotton alone, it appears we have recei- 
ved a supply exceeding that of the same period in the pre- 
vious year by 38,538,303 Ibs. 

“On carrying out our inquiries further, and examining 
into the supplies of cotton brought to market during the 12 
months ending the 31st May, we find that the result is well 
calculated to astonish those who have not been marking the 
progressive increase of this product, but have been dwell- 
ing with fancied security on their recollections of what 
used to constitute a large supply, viz. 200,000 to 250,000 
bales. It appears, then, that, from the Ist June, 1840, to 
the Ist June, 1841, the imports of cotton into Bombay have 
amounted to 174,212,755 lbs. This iz alarger quantity than 
America produced up to the year 1826, and more than was 
consumed in England during the same year. In 1825, the 
entire production of the United States amounted only to 
169,860,000 Ibs.; though, 12 years after, in 1837, 11 had 
reached 444,211,537lbs. (Vide McCulloch, article ‘Cotton.’) 

“ As a further encouragement to the cultivators, we may 
state that the consumption of East India cotton, in Great 
Britain, has increased in a greater ratio than that of ary 
other quality whatever. In 1816, at which period the ave- 
rage price of American uplands was 18}d., and that of Surat 
154d., the consumption of American was 4,036 bales, and 
East Indian 207 bales per week. In 1839, when the ave- 
rage price of uplands was 7.875d., and Surats 53d., the con- 
sumption of American was 15,644, and East Indian 2,142 
packages per week; the increase in 23 years of the last 
being in the ratio of ten to one, and that of the first barely 
four to one. In the same period the consumption of Bra- 
zilian, Egyptian, and West Indian qualities had not doubled.” 


Extract from the circular of Messrs. Freeman and Cook, 
dated London, January 1, 1842. 

“ Cotton.—The cotton trade with India for the last two 

years has been highly important, in every point of view. 

The imports in 1841 reached nearly one-third those from 





York American says: 
“ While on this point we may as well call the attention 


the United States; which has had a very depressing influ- 
ence on the value of American cotton.” 
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As soon as it could be done, the cultivation of 
cotton was to be changed, de golpe, from the Uni- 
ted States to India, as indigo had been; there- 
fore the progress of the experiment in the East was 
closely observed in all its stages ; and while its re- 
sults were witnessed with anxious solicitude, and 
increasing satisfaction, preparations were making 
in the West, for striking the last decisive blow, 
should a resort to force become necessary. The chief 
Naval station at Halifax, was too far removed from 
the probable scene of action ; it was quietly trans- 
ferred from the North to Bermuda, within thirty- 
six hours of our Southern coast, and the place 
immediately strengthened and fortified. A standing 
army of Blacks was organized in the West Indies. 
A line of men-of-war steam packets, thence to 
our coast was arranged; they: are commanded 
by Navy officers, and carry their guns in the 
hold* ready to be hoisted up and mounted at 
any moment; the raven-colored troopers with 
their sable banners, were within a few hours’ 
run of our shores; and they stood ready for 
any service at a moment’s warning. The Quin- 
tuple Treaty was to operate as an armed inter- 
vention for regulating the commerce of Ameri- 
ca, and for adjusting a certain domestic institution 
of ours, in such a manner, that the staple produc- 
tions of the Southern States might be at once trans- 
ferred from the valley of the Mississippi to the 
banks of the Ganges, its great rival stream. The 
preliminaries of the convention were-arranged in se- 
cret ; we were not consulted as to any of its provi- 
sions ; it attached suspicion to every vessel of ours 
that should be seen within either of the three great 
zones of the earth, and left the common highway 
of nations free to us, only over the frozen seas of 
the extreme North or South. It is not in the dis- 
position of the American people to be suspicious of 
their neighbors. Had such preparations been made 
about the dominions of an European power, they 
would have excited suspicion at once, and brought 
forth a demand to know their object. Indeed so 
closely does England watch her neighbors, and so 
easily are her fears excited by the movements of 
other nations, that France cannot put a few more 
than her usual complement of ships in commission, 
without receiving a message from across the Chan- 
nel to know the canse of the secret or unusual pre- 
paration. But, practically, the Americans know 
nothing of the intrigues of governments, and take 
but little note of their maneeuvres and designs. The 
first intimation that we had of these arrangements, 
was ina demand, positive and peremptory, requiring 
us to surrender up our rights, and permit our vessels 
to be searched, because it was indispensable} to the 
great object which the ‘ States of Christendom’ had 
in view. Is there in all this, no cause of suspi- 

* Guns in the hold.—So stated by Mr. Cushing in Con- 
gress as to the Dee. 

+ Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Stevenson. 





ciont Shall not the dictates of prudence be heed- 
edt And, with such cause, ovucuT we not to be 


wary of father-land? as to this day we love to call 
the ‘ old country.”* 

The mass of the people in all countries are what 
they seem. It is the designing few only who plot 
and conduct the intrigues of a party or of a state ; 
and of those few who manage the government of 
Great Britain, it is only a part that plots treason 
against the Republic. It was something new to 
see Great Britain first gird herself about with pow- 
er, and then approach us, brandishing and flourish- 
ing, for moral effect, a ‘ Holy Alliance’ made with 
the ‘ States of Christendom,’ to awe us into sub- 
mission. But our old men knew what to expect 
from Great Britain when leagued with other Euro- 
pean powers in alliance ; and those still in the prime 
of manhood can well remember how ruthlessly the 
work of coalitions has been done upon the states 
of Europe. They can recollect, how, by an alli- 
ance, the Republic of Genoa was given to the 
king of Sardinia; and how Poland was dismem- 
bered by an alliance. They could not forget that 


* Just as the proof-sheets of this were about to leave our 


hands, we were favored with the following copy of a letter, 
dated : 


“ New-York, 19th May, 1842. 

“ Sir,—I am an Irish protestant who have been in this 
country forty-nine years, with frequent and long absences. 
I once had the honor of serving my adopted country as con- 
sul: in this office, | did all in my power to render it respec- 
table, by holding up the American government as worthy of 
imitation, and often was distressed with the aristocratic 
sentiments sported in mixed companies by native-born citi- 
zens of the United States. In truth, 1 am a republican of 
the Jeffersonian school ; and as such, I could not be other- 
wise than highly gratified by the perusal of your article on 
“THE RIGHT OF SEARCH,” in the Southern Litera- 
ry Messenger of last month; and | beg you not to stop 
there. It may be proper here to inform you of two acts of 
aggression which took place, I think, about 1806 or ’7,—or 
perhaps before. 

‘One was that a British frigate, in sight of the Jersey shore, 
fired into the sloop Richard, Capt. Pierce, bound from 
Brandywine Mills to New-York, with a cargo of flour and 
Indian meal, and killed Mr. Pierce, the brother of the 
master. 

* The other was that a British frigate, commanded by one 
Balderston, fired into a pleasure yacht belonging to Mr. 
Washington Morton, in sight of Sandy Hook ; on board of 
which the owner was, in company with other gentlemen of 
this city. I mention these aggressions because they were 
wanton and unprovoked, and they show the disposition of 
the government and people of Great Britain (not Ireland) 
towards this country. And this hatred will never be allow- 
ed to sleep, for we shall never be forgiven our Declaration 
of Independence ; and whatever may be the professions of 
the British government, be it Whig or Tory, the hatred is 
the same at heart; and they will go to war with this coun- 
try, whenever they think they can do so with success ; and 
it is for this purpose and no other that they are now obs 
ing such a gigantic fleet of war-steamers. ® 

l am yours, very respectfully, 


Lt. M. F. Maury, U. 8S. N. , 
Fredericksburg, Va.” 
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it was the strong arm of an alliance, that had 
robbed Denmark and Sweden of Norway and 
Finland; that had forced the republican citi- 
zens of Holland to become the subjects of a king ; 
that had graciously bestowed the republic of Ve- 
nice asa present to Austria. It was an Euro- 
pean alliance, we all recollect, that lopped off a 
province from the dominions of the Grand Turk ; 
and it was the combined forces of allied sovereigns 
that destroyed his fleet and laid waste the plains 
of Syria. All these acts, and more too, were 
forcibly brought to the minds of our statesmen, 
when they surveyed the lines which England 
had been drawing about their commerce and their 
country. She had run her wide parallels across 
the commercial parts of the ocean ; and our traders 
who make ventures there, read in the terms of the 
treaty, a motto for their flag, which England had 
gone down to paraphrase from Dante’s inscription 
over the infernal regions: Leave THRIFT BEHIND, 
it never enters here, was to be painted on the ber- 
gee of every American vessel as she crossed the 
dark parallel, and bounded over into the “ suspicious 
latitudes.” The approaches of England in ‘ Chris- 
tian Alliance,’ her present manner and previous 
conduct, all warned us of intrigue, and design, 
and admonish us to be on our guard. We have 
taken our stand upon the broad platform of national 
rights, from which we will not be moved. And 
we leave it to the civilized nations of the world 
to judge if right, humanity and justice be not on 
our side. 

We are earnest in our desires to suppress the 
slave-trade, and we are willing to coéperate with 
England and the States of Christendom against 
the odious traffic. We know England to be ambi- 
tious, grasping and wary ; we therefore must keep 
her at boat-hook’s length. We can never trust her 
on board of our merchantmen. Our armed crui- 
sers may codperate with hers—farther than this, 
we cannot go. Let each one of the States of 
Christendom, show its zeal for the African, by 
sending to his coasts, its vessels-of-war. Let a 
plan of-mutual codperation be established, and a 
system of telegraph and signals be arranged for 
them, by which they can convey intelligence readily 
and rapidly to each other. And then we should 
have a glorious emulation among the officers—one 
nation against the other, striving not to be outdone 
in the good work. Each government at home 
through the vigilance of its officers and citizens, 
may be kept regularly apprized of the fitting and 
sailing of all suspicious vessels. By keeping its 
own cruisers constantly informed on this subject, 
much may be done toward the effectual suppression 
of the slave-trade. Let it also be the duty of every 
consul in slave-holding countries abroad, to keep 
both his government and its African armed crui- 
sers, advised of all slave-trading movements that 
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these only, with the aid of colonization and the in- 
fluence of: Christian principles, can the African 
slave-trade be effectually suppressed. ‘The ‘ right 
of search,’ as experience has proved, operates as 
an aggravation of theevil. If the voice of Africa 
could be heard as to the conduct of England with re- 
gard to the slave-trade, it would be in the tone of 
entreaty and prayer, to ‘let us alone; your inten- 
tions may be good, but your interference has only 
made’.oppression more galling and slavery more 
bitter.’ 

We do not think that we venture too much, 
in the opinion as to what each State of Chris- 
tendom may do at home in aid of suffering Af- 
rica, simply by calling upon all good citizens, and 
enjoining its custom-house officers, its consuls and 
commercial agents, to collect and report all infor- 
mation concerning slavers and vessels suspected of 
engaging in the slave-trade. With proper energy 
in this respect, on the part of governments, the 
armed cruisers on the coast of Africa might, in 
the course of a very short time, be furnished with 
accurate drawings and descriptions of every ves- 
sel engaged in the slave-trade. With the as- 
sistance of proper agents on the coast of Africa, 
and with a code of signals, and a well diges- 
ted plan of coéperation for all the cruisers there 
employed, this information would become common 
property, and each cruiser might then go in pur- 
suit of the vessels of its own nation, with the ad- 
vantage of knowing where to lie in their track. 
When the British government shall cease to sell its 
captured slaves—when it shall abandon its intrigues 
for the right of search which has done the African so 
much more harm than good—and shall advocate 
some such practical plan as this for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, then and not till then, will we give 
the ‘old country’ credit for motives of humanity 
and a sincere desire to succor the slave. 





LINES, - 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


The young! the beautiful! Oh! could not love, 
And hope, and tenderness the fiat move, 

Which called the young, the beautiful away, 

And left us mourning round his lifeless clay ? 
Oh! could no prayers avert that doom, no sighs ? 
Nor tears which seemed to burn the aching eyes ? 
Could nothing serve to change the dire command, 
Which gave our darling into death’s cold hand ? 


Alas! alas! that fair and pearl-veined brow, 
Weareth a hue like marble, and e’en now 

The icy blood hath curdled round the eyes, 

Which ere-while wore the tint of summer skies. 
The long dark lashes rest upon the cheek, 

Which, pure and white, without one life-like streak, 





come to his knowledge. By these means, and 





Seems az if cut from wax—so still and cold, 
The baby lies, like artist’s sculptured mould. 
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God help the Mother! She, whose anguished heart, 
From her life’s treasure now is called to part, 

She, whose young babe must change her warm embrace, 
For the cold coffin’s darksome dwelling place, 

She bends above her dead, whose coldness seems, 
Like the wan wretchedness of troubled dreams. 

Ah wretched Mother! ne’er on eatth can fall 

More bitter patig thy spirit to appal. 


The Mother, still all watchfulness and love, 
Her pale and faded blossom bends above ; 

She cannot bear to trust, that strangers’ hands 
Should fill the offices which love commands. 
She places the pale white rose on his breast, 
Then touchingly she watches o’er his rest. 
Alas! she feels how vain were her alarms, 
Her child is cradled now in Death’s cold arms. 


Mother, look up! thy spirit’s vision raise, 

Then will thy grief be changed to love and praise, 
Thy guardian angel now, thy baby bright, 

Translated to the realms of boundless light, 

May watch thy progress through this world of gloom, 
And often whisper hope of joys to come. 

Mother, look up! and with a welcome he, 

May hail thy entrance to eternity. 


The Mother of an angel thou art now ; 

No care, nor grief can bend his heavenly brow, 

Cleansed by the love which washes out all! stain, 

His spirit purified from every pain, 

He joins the blessed band, who ever sing, 

The praises of their Father, and their King. 

Then Mother! thankfully thy spirit lift, 

Because to Heaven thou’st made so pure a gift. 
Columbus, Geo., April 28, 1842. CLIFTON 





THE WARNING. 


“T entreat you not to make this hasty decision, 
my dear Cornelia,” said Mrs. Cameron. “If you 
do, I much fear it will embitter all your future life.” 

“And why should I not write at once, and re- 
lease Charles from an engagement, which, if still 
remembered, must be irksome to him ?” 

“ Because,” responded Mrs. Cameron, “ I hope 
the report, which has been so distressing to you, 
may prove groundless; and I have not read Charles 
Willmott rightly, if he would brook your distrust- 
ing his truth, upon a mere rumor. An enduring 
estrangement would be the consequence; and you 
would ensure his unhappiness as well as your own.” 

But Cornelia Grey insisted that the information 
which she had received of her lover’s falsehood, 
could be relied upon—that his devoted attentions 
to a lady of the place in which he resided, had 
been remarked, and that it was generally believed 
he was to marry her ;—and now, she temembered 
that his recent letters had lacked the deep affec- 
tion which former ones had spoken—and she as- 
sured her friend, that the pride inherent in woman’s 
heart, would sustain her in the course upon which 
she had decided ; and that, let her anguish of spirit 
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be never so hard to bear, she only, of all the world, 
should know she suffered. 

“ And did you remark any change iti the letters 
before you heard that Charles was false, Cornelia?” 
She acknowledged that she did not. “ Then I en- 
treat you, not to take a course which may destroy 
all your future happiness. ‘The woman’s pride 
upon which you so much rely, may save you from 
the compassion of the world ; but, believe me, you 
will find it but a miserable comforter to your own 
heart.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Cameron!” exclaimed Cornelia ; “you 
who have lived only in life’s sunshine, and whose 
even temperament must ever have left you a strat 
ger to mental conflict, can realize nothing of my 
anguish of spirit.” 

A cloud passed over the usually calm face of 
Mrs. Cameron, an expression as from the awaken- 
ing of bitter recollections, as she replied: “ It is 
because I would save you ftom the terrible dark- 
ness that fell upon my own path—from the bitter, 
and unavailing anguish which my own spirit has 
known, that I have so ittiportunately urged you to 
desist from your purpose.” 

“ Have you then known sorrow ! corroding sof« 
row '--you whose existence I have ever thought 
of, as one of tranquil, and unalleyed happiness t” 

** Yes, Cornelia, I have known sorrow, and this 
has made me the more solicitous in endeavoring to 
guide you, and mould your disposition, (which [ 
saw that nature had formed much like my own,) in 
such a manmer as to leave you 4 stratiger to the 
like trial. You were very young, when your 
father, at his decease, left you to the guardianship 
of Mr. Cameron: and I have ever since that period, 
endeavored to fulfil a mother’s duty to you. Per- 
haps it may profit yott to hear my early history ; 
and though it is to me, like tearing open a long 
closed wound, I am willing, for your sake, to bear 
the pain. You have ever treated me with respect 
when | advised you ; but still have considered me, 
from what you thought my passionless tempera- 
ment, incapable of understanding the impulses of 
your owti. You little knew the tempest that pre- 
ceded the deep calm which is now settled upon my 
own spirit, until my existence is become waveless 
as the unbroken surface of a summer sea. Per- 
haps you know already, that this is not my native 
state. My birthplace is upon the banks of the 
Connecticut, and there I passed the first twenty 
years of my life. Like you, I never remember a 
mother’s care, for mine was taken from te while 
I was still in infancy ; but if it had been possible 
that aught else could supply the place of a mother’s 
love, 1 should never have felt its deprivation, 
blessed as I was, with the devoted affection of one 
of the best of father’s. O, the devotion of a 
parent’s love, when centered upon an only child! 





Although I warmly returned his attachment, I-can 
now look back, and painfully recall many-a-time 
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when that dear father’s heart was wounded by the 
impulses of my hasty temper. There came the 
power of a new affection over my spirit, which, 
without severing any of the cords of filial affec- 
tion, twined itself about my heart, until it became 
interwoven with every thought, and feeling, and 
hope of my existence. Edward Warren, to whom 
this power was given, possessed the same deep 
and ardent feelings as my own; and, in him, I 
thought every manly perfection which I could ad- 
mire and love, was blended. He had come to my 
native village to acquire his professional education, 
and when that was completed, he was going to push 
his fortune in the West. Ohio was then the “ far 
West,” and the “land of promise” to the profes- 
sional emigrant, and thither was his destination ;—— 
and, whenever his prospects would warrant him 
in so doing, he was to return for me. My engage- 
ment received my father’s sanction, and instead of 
having the prospect before me of being separated 
from him by the fulfilment, he intended, upon my 
marriage, to accompany me to the West. Edward's 
course of study terminated. He passed his ex- 
amination with honor, and was admitted to the 
bar; and his friends felt warranted by his promi- 
sing talents in looking forward for him to a career 
of uncommon professional brilliancy. He left— 
it is useless to repeat how painful was the parting, 
or how numerous were the vows of constancy 
which we then interchanged. 

“He arrived in Ohio, and settled in a promising 
location, and wrote me thence of his high hopes 
regarding his professional career, and also of his 
unabated affection. That letter was the last I 
received from him. It was not long ere I was 
called to pass through the deep waters of affliction ; 
and for a time, it seemed that they must overwhelm 
me. One evening my father had just entered, and 
taken his place by our cheerful fire-side, when I 
observed an alarming change coming over his coun- 
tenance. I hastened to him, and called for assis- 
tance! but in a moment, even before the domestics 
could enter the room, the spirit of that idolized 
father had gone forever. The dreadful reality 
rushed upon my mind; and for weeks, I remember 
no more. I sank into insensibility, and when i 
awoke to consciousness, it was with a fevered 
brain; and for a long time, the friends who kindly 
watched over me, had no hope of my restoration. 
But at last I awoke to reason, and returning health. 
Oh! the desolation of that awakening! And then 
the thought of Edward’s sympathizing affection 
came to my heart, as a ray of light when all around 
was darkness. As soon as my health allowed me, 
I wrote, informing him of my sorrow; feeling that 
they must find a responding chord in his own heart. 
I looked long and anxiously for a letter in return, 
but none ever came. I tried long to attribute this 
to the uncertainty of the mail, for this was many 


nor as well ordered, as it is at the present time. 
Then came the dreadful fear, that illness, or death 
occasioned his silence—but when that fear had 
wrung my heart almost to madness, it was removed 
by the return of one who had been long a resident 
in the West; who told of his health, and of the 
bright prospects which were opening before him. 
At last, when the bitter certainty that I was for- 
gotten, had settled upon me, I received a letter, 
and the well-known character of its address sent 
a thrill of joy to my heart. But that soon passed 
away. It was from Edward, and told of the 
changes which time and absence, had wrought in 
his feelings in regard to our engagement—an en- 
gagement from which he presumed, that ere this I 
too desired to be free. He said too, that in his 
new residence, he had found one more congenial 
to his present fancy, and he desired me to con- 
sider our engagement as no longer existing. Could 
this cruel letter be from Edward! It seemed im- 
possible. But yes, there was his well-known hand, 
and his long silence previous to this, confirmed it. 
I could not doubt it; and with a conviction of its 
truth, a change came over my nature. None shall 
know what I suffer, was my mental resolution. [| 
was scorned ; and the affection that I had so deeply, 
fervently, centered upon Edward, he had cast aside 
as worthless. I resolved that my heart should 
break rather than betray one pang of agony ; and 
pride, fierce and bitter pride, took possession of 
every ambition of my soul. 

*“T had not long before received an invitation 
from an intimate friend, who had married and re- 
moved into another state to pass some months with 
her. I resolved at once to accept this invitation : 
as every object around me brought some painful 
association to my mind. After my recovery from 
the illness that succeeded my father’s death, I be- 
came an inmate of the family of one who had been 
his dearest friend, and who had taken care of the 
adjustment of his business and estate. It required 
but little time to make all needed arrangements for 
leaving the place that had ever been my home. I 
have never returned to it. My friend gave mea 
very cordial reception ; and strove in every way, 
to make her house a pleasant home to me; but I 
saw what her politeness could not entirely conceal, 
her surprise to find me after having passed through 
such affliction, in the enjoyment of so great a flow 
of spirits. Once she alluded to my engagement, 
which she supposed still in existence. I answered 
her coldly, and haughtily, that it was an engage- 
ment from which I rejoiced to be free ; and she 
sought no farther explanation. I mingled much 
in society ; and pride—the woman’s pride of which 
you spoke, Cornelia, sustained me ; and none sus- 
pected that the semblance of gaiety concealed a 
heart throbbing with anguish. 

**] had been some months with my friend, when 





years ago, and its conveyance was neither as rapid 


a gentleman who was a distant relative of her hus- 
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band’s, came to visit them. He was one whose 
name and reputation had long been familiar to me, 
though his residence was far distant ; for his talents 
both as a jurist and statesman, had early won him 
a place among the eminent of our land. When I 
first learned that Mr. Cameron was interested in 
me, it excited my surprise ; and though it was grati- 
fying to my wounded spirit that one so distinguish- 
ed, and so highly gifted, should have chosen me; 
still, when he declared his regard, and offered me 
his hand in marriage, I shrank from its acceptance ; 
for I felt how false would be any vows “to love,” 
which I could now take upon me. I told Mr. Ca- 
meron that though flattered by his preference, my 
heart returned for it no warmer sentiment than es- 
teem; but my pride shrank from the avowal that 
I had once poured all the wealth of that heart’s 
affection upon one who had cast it aside as worth- 
less. He repeated the offer of his hand; and 
urged on by several different motives, I concluded 
upon its acceptance. The strongest and most 
blameable of these, was the bitter pride that had 
sustained me through all. Edward shall know, I 
thought, that one who has already attained that 
eminence, which formed the acme of his waking 
visions, can prize one whom he regarded as value- 
less. I thought too, that as Mr. Cameron still 
wished to marry me after knowing my sentiments 
towards him, I might thus promote his happiness ; 
and [ hoped, in the fulfilment of the new duties 
which would devolve upon me and in the removal 
from all familiar objects, to forget the past. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, (the friends with 
whom I was residing) were delighted to hear my 
acceptance of Mr. Cameron, and I could hardly 
withhold them from preparing for a splendid bridal. 
This was a pageant through which I felt I could 
not pass; and they yielded to my desire that none 
but their own family should be present at our mar- 
riage ; and that as soon as it had taken place, we 
should leave on our journey to my husband’s home. 

“It was with a sinking heart that I took those 
vows upon me, which nought but death could sun- 
der. The last word was spoken; and my fate was 
indissolubly sealed, when Edward Warren stood 
before me; and, oh! the look of agony that he 
cast upon me, can never perish from my memory. 

“T stood transfixed as though I was changed to 
marble. ‘ Eliza,’ he exclaimed, * have I returned 
for this! Is this the meeting to which I have so 
joyfully looked forward through our weary sepa- 
ration !’ 

“I need not repeat to you, Cornelia, all that 
passed in that hour of trial ; but there, in the pre- 
sence of my husband, who had now a right to know 
all, all was explained ; and with bitter self-reproach, 
I learned that Edward was blameless. He had 
never received a line from me after my father’s 
decease ; but had, though pained by my silence, 
Continued writing to me ; and had written, naming 


the time that he should return to fulfil our engage- 
ment. It was with painful surprise he found our 
home desolate, and heard for the first time, that my 
father was numbered with the departed. That I 
should be absent for an indefinite period, at the 
time which he had named for his return, seemed 
to him inexplicable; but he had hastened to me, 
never for a moment doubting my truth, and had no 
intimation of what awaited him, until he stood in 
my presence. 

“Who had been the author of all this sorrow to 
us we were not long in deciding. ‘There was a 
young man residing in my native village, who had 
ever, after my father’s decease, persecuted me with 
his attentions. I do not think that he was influ- 
enced in the least by attachment, or he could not 
have conducted so basely, but believe that his only 
motive was to obtain the fortune of which I was 
now the independent mistress. He was the post- 
master of our village, and thus had opportunity if 
base enough to profit by it, of intercepting our let- 
ters; and Edward remembered that he possessed 
the talent of imitating any writing so perfectly, 
that it could not be detected from the original. 
Connecting these circumstances with the fact that 
he had repeated the proffer of his hand the very 
evening after my reception of that dreadful letter, 
and had urged its acceptance with an importunity 
that would hardly be denied, left no doubt on our 
minds of his guilt. 

“May you never know from experience, Corne- 
lia, the remorse which then tortured my heart. 
Influenced by my bitter and resentful pride, I had 
wrecked the happiness of one who was dearer far 
to me than my own existence, and had brought 
shame, and bitterness of soul to the noble being, 
whom I had vowed before the Almighty ever to 
love and reverence. 

“ The guilt of those solemn vows, taken from the 
motives which impelled me to them, now came 
home to my soul. Had they been even a little 
longer delayed, we might yet have been happy. 
But now our fate was irrevocably sealed, and re- 
gret availed not. We parted, and my husband 
bore me away—it mattered not now to me, whither. 
It was his first intention to have gone directly to 
his home, but he now took a more circuitons route ; 
hoping to divert my mind from its sorrow by the 
grand and beautiful scenery to which he directed 
my attention. When we arrived here, new trials 
awaited me; for, as the bride of Mr. Cameron, at- 
tentions were showered upon me, and | had a pro- 
minent part to sustain in the circles of fashionable 
gayety, even when my heart was longing in its 
weariness for the quiet rest of the grave. I de- 
termined that my husband should not have the mor- 
tification of seeing me fail of supporting the sta- 
tion in which my marriage had placed me, added 








to the other trials which that marriage had brought 
home to himself. My pride still upheld me. I 
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trust that I have since found a surer support under 
affliction, but my heart was then a stranger to its 
influence. Not long after our arrival at home I 
received a letter from Edward. It was very brief, 
and was written to assure me that our suppositions 
in regard to the author of our sorrows, were cor- 
rect—that he had acknowledged his guilt and was 
left to the punishment of his own conscience. He 
added that he should return immediately to his home 
in the West—aimless, hopeless, save in the hope 
of erasing from his memory, all recollection of 
his past expectations of happiness. 

‘Mr. Cameron’s mother had long been an in- 
mate of his home. She had been called to pass 
through deep affliction, for she was a widow; and 
of a once numerous family, he was the only child 
whom Death had spared her. Added to these af- 
flictions, was that of blindness; yet a cheerful 
smile wasever on her countenance ; for within her 
soul, was that heavenly light which grows brighter 
and brighter until it is perfected in “ everlasting 
day.” To me, who had never before known the 
blessing of a mother’s love, the affection which she 
bestowed upon me was very precious, and when 
she sought to lead me to the source whence she 
derived her happiness, I trust that her efforts were 
not in vain. In my husband, I constantly discov- 
ered some new excellence of character, or some 
lofty power of mind to call forth my regard and 
adsniration. 

“Years passed by, and so deep a calm had set- 
tled upon my spirit, that [ thought it could never 
again be stirred by the storm of excited feeling. 
I had never heard from Edward after the recep- 
tion of the letter that I have mentioned, and had 
never sought to hear, for I felt how destructive it 
would be, to the tranquillity of mind which I was 
striving to attain. Many years after my marriage, 
I was passing the winter with my husband in 
Washington, whither he was called by his duties 
asasenator. A friend of Mr. Cameron’s (a gen- 
tleman from Ohio,) was visiting us, and from him I 
unexpectedly learned the fate of my heart's early 
idol. He was a lawyer; and the conversation 
turned upon the subject of the bar in his own sec- 
tion of the country; when he incidentally mentioned 
a young man of uncommon promise, who years be- 
fore appeared at their bar and located in his own 
county. He spoke of his talent in the intricacies 
of his profession, of his commanding eloquence, 
of his inereasing popularity, and of the promise 
which he gave of becoming the “ bright particular 
star” of his profession; but he added, (and I lis- 
tened almost breathlessly, for though he had not 
named him, I doubted not of whom he spoke) his 
light was early quenched. He returned to New- 
England, from whence he was an emigrant; and it 
was thought from his arrangements before leaving, 
that he was to bring back a bride. But he came 
alone, and never seemed the same being as before, 


His ambition was gone; and he became reckless 
and dissipated in his habits ; and soon sunk into an 
early and unhonored grave. ‘And thus closed the 
eareer of Edward Warren,’ he added, ‘ one who 
might—.’ I heard no more ; I was Ais murderess ! 
and the ery of agony which I had vainly striven to 
repress, now burst from my lips. What followed, 
I little remember; but I have a confused recollec- 
tion of the plea of sudden illness, to account to the 
stranger for what must have appeared inexplicable 
in my conduct. 

“Tt was the last wave that passed over me ; and 
I have found peace—yes peace, and happiness! 
Have you never seen a spot once bright and ver- 
dant, which the scathing fire has passed over un- 
til all its beauty and greenness has perished ; and it 
is left scorched and desolate. But the dews and 
the rains of heaven fall upon it, and it is again 
clothed with bloom and verdure. Thus has it been 
with my heart. 

“Can you profit by the tale that I have told you, 
and listen to me now, Cornelia?’ The arms of 
that fair girl were twined around her guardian's 
neck, as she assured her, with deep emotion, that 
she would not, by her hasty conduct, implicate 
either her own happiness, or that of Charles Will- 
mot, and when a few months after she left her 
home as his happy bride, she felt that she owed her 
happiness to her guardian’s warning, R. K. W. 

Athens, Pa. 








BY-GONE YEARS, 
* Call them, let me see them.”— Macbeth, 


I see them now—I see them all— 

The shadowy train of by-gone days— 

On Memory’s mirror see they fall 
With still increasing rays, 


The playmates of my childhood’s hours ! 
With undim'd eye and unburnt cheek— 
Nature’s young and starry flowers! 

I almost hear them speak. 


And that sweet girl! now woman grown,—~ 

Now vanishing with fairy flight— 

Like bloom and blossom, fruit, all gone— 
Alas! the early blight. 


Companion of maturer years ! 

With laurel’d brow—where Genius placed 

The seal which still each heart eudears, 
And never was disgraced; 


1 see thee too! whose every look 

Imparted joys of purest ray ;— 

Thou’rt gone—a rose leaf on a brook— 
Form’'d, seen, then swept away. 


On, on still glide the airy crowd! 
With noiseless footstep still they move ;~ 





The good, the bright, the sad, the proud, 
One * hallowed form” of Love | 
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A gloom is welling on my brain, 

A darkness deepens in my breast 
That thus recall'd, the mirror’d train 
Should sadden at the best. 


*T were better far the glass to shiver, 
Than Joys reviv’d to dim with tears, 
To steep in Lethe’s wave forever 
All thoughts of by-gone years. 
Richmond, May 28, 1842. H. M. 





To Mr. T. W. Wuire, 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


S1r,—I have been looking over a book of extracts which 
I transcribed while a youth at college. I have been 
much interested in reading the one below, and believe 
that it will be interesting to most of the readers of your 
valuable journal. The extract was taken from a literary 
journal, whieh, 1 believe, is no longer published. The arti- 
cle is headed—“ Formation of Character ;” it contains most 
excellent advice to young men, persuading them to burst 
asunder the bonds of indolence and pleasure which fasten 
down the mind of so many youth; it exhorts them to bend 
all the powers of the intellect, in continual activity, in- 
dustry and application, to the acquisition of useful and ex- 
tensive knowledge,—to explore the very foundation and 
principles of every science—to deny themselves of every 
sensual indulgence—to throw aside all vanity and pride and 
self-conceit, which are effectual barriers to the reception of 
knowledge—to examine their own ignorance ;—it reminds 
them, how little they have read—how much they have to 
read—and bids them compare themselves with those learned 
and distinguished men, whose acquisitions have extended 
to the very confines of human knowledge ;—it earnestly 
advises them to imitate the industry and perseverance of 
the greatest men that ever lived, and assures them that it 
was by no secret magic that they arrived at their exalted 
attainments, and became so useful and distinguished in the 
world, but by their patient and perserving thought and study— 
by their nneeasing and untiring application. This extract 
is particularly recommended to young men pursuing their 
collegiate course, and who wish to arrive at high attain- 
ments in literature aud science. Ww. J.T. 

Memphis, Tenn. April 18th, 1842. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


*** * “To the acquisition of extensive 


knowledge, incessant application and industry are 
necessary. Nothing great or good has ever been 
achieved without them. Be willing then to labor— 
be not satisfied with superficial attainments, but 
accustom yourselves to habits of accurate and 
thorough investigation. Explore the foundations 
and firet principles of every science. It is ob- 
served by Locke, that “there are fundamental truths 
that lie at the bottom—the basis upon which a great 
many others rest—and in which they have their 
consistency: there are teeming truths, rich in 
Stores, with which they furnish the mind ; and like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and in- 
teresting in themselves, but give light and evidence 


we should endeavor to enrich our minds. Be select 

in your reading—become familiar with the writings 

of the great master-spirits of the world, who will 

enrich your minds with profound, enlarged and ex- 

alted views; and who, while they form you to 

habits of just and noble thinking, will also teach 

you to cherish pure and generous feelings. If you 

would make these thorough acquisitions, you must 
guard against the immoderate indulgence of your 
passions, and the seductions of evil companions. A 
life of dissipation and pleasure is death to superior 
excellence. A body invigorated by habits of tem- 
perance and self-denial, and a mind undisturbed by 
unholy passions, serene and cheerful in conscious 
rectitude, are most powerful auxiliaries in the pur- 
suit of science. 

It will be equally important for you to guard 
against self-sufficiency and vanity. This temper 
is an effectual barrier to high intellectual improve- 
ments. Frequently reflect upon the small extent 
and imperfection of your attainments—on the vast 
regions of science that are yet unexplored by you— 
on the hidden stores of learning which are con- 
tained in the ten thousand books that you have 
never read or seen, or of which, perhaps, you have 
not even heard. Remember too, the lofiy attain- 
ments that have been made by some profound 
scholars both of ancient and modern days. I would 
recommend to you to read, in early life, a few well- 
selected biographies of men who were distinguished 
for their general knowledge. Read the lives of 
Demosthenes, of Erasmus, of Newton, of Locke, 
of Hale, of Haller, of Doddridge, of Johnson, and 
of such accomplished and illustrious scholars. Ob- 
serve the ardent attachment and intense industry 
with which they cultivated science, and the aston- 
ishing acquirements which they made,—their high 
valuation of time and careful improvement of it— 
compare your attainments and habits with theirs— 
not to repose in sluggish despondency—but to rouse 
yourself from apathy and sloth to a noble emula- 
tion of rising to an equality with them. It was by 
no secret magic that these mighty scholars attained 
to distinction and fame—it was by patient—perse- 
vering—untiring industry. If the eloquence of 
Demosthenes shook, with its thunder, the throne 
of a Philip—and ruled the fierce democracy of 
Athens—and if the vehement denunciations and 
powerful appeals of Cicero drove Cataline from the 
senate house, and made Cesar tremble, it was by 
the private studies and profound meditations of the 
closet, their minds having been invigorated and 
expanded and enriched and ennobled with diver- 
sified knowledge, lofty sentiment and generous 
feeling. If Newton, with a flight more adventu- 
rous than the eagle’s, soared to the very boundaries 
of creation,—if he explained the laws that govern 
the universe, and let in a new flood of light upon 





to other things, that, without them, could not be 
seen or known.” ‘These are the truths with which 


the world—it was ardent attachment to science ; it 
was intense, patient, untiring industry, that gave 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


The parting sail! the parting sail !! 
Has spread her canvass to the gale ; 
With prosp’rous breeze and cloudless sky, 
Onward she rides full gallantly. 
The land grows dim, the mountains blue— 
Faint, fainter still, they wax to view; 
‘Till but the sky, with azure glow, 
And ocean’s breast that heaves below— 
Moaning with wild waves’ fitful flow— 
Are left to look upon. The deep,— 
Beneath whose dark pall, useless sleep 
The countless wealth and treasures rare, 
For ages lost and hoarded there : 
The deep—beneath whose broad blue breast, 
Greater than Eastern treasures rest— 
Is now their home—and well they ride 
Upon the ocean’s changing tide ; 
Till nought is left, save the white bed 
Of waves, to tell where they have sped. 
In listless throngs, the hardy crew 
Lay spread around—save where a few 
Were stretching out the flapping sail 
To catch the lulled breath of the gale; 
Or, where a straggler slept beneath 
The cold moon’s beam, the night air's breath, 
And in the dreaming of his mind, 
Enjoyed the home now left behind ; 

* * * * 
The chaste moon shone upon the deep ; 
A thousand stars were seen to sleep 
Upon its calm blue breast. The wave, 
With gentle ripples, seemed to lave 
The ship’s dark side. It was a scene 
Of ocean’s loveliness and sheen ; 
Yet, o’er this beauty, there was spread, 
A something strangely, fearf*lly dread— 
A solemn silence, awful, still, 
A nameless feeling that would fill 
The mind with fear of coming ill. 
And, as that crew gazed on the sea 
Sparkling full clear and brilliantly, 


to the pinions of his mind, that vigor which elevated 
and sustained him at so lofty a height. 
and Reed have dispelled the darkness that has for 
ages settled on the human intellect, and have freed 
the sciences of the mind from the intricacies and 
subleties of the sclfools, it was not merely by the 
force of their own genius, but by deep, patient 
and repeated meditation and study. 
charmed listening senates by the masculine strength 
and brilliancy of his thoughts; if Mansfield and 
our own Hamilton illumined the bar by the splendor 
of their learning and eloquence ; if Hall and Chal- 
mers proclaimed, from the pulpit, immortal truths 
in their loftiest strains, it was not only because 
they ranked amongst the first scholars, but also 
among the most laborious men of their age. 
template the character of these illustrious men— 
imitate their industry—their eager love of learn- 
ing, and the zeal with which they pursued it, and 
you may equalthem.” * * * 


If Locke 


If Burke 


Con- 





Like beauty of a desert wild, 

Their unwilling minds, it oft beguiled ; 
Yet chilled anon, with its wild dress 

Of strange and lonely loveliness ; 

The scattered groups, at legend told 

Of dread and fear, grew chill and cold, 
And crowded nearer, nearer still, 

As if their numbers mocked at ill ; 

Full many a tale of torrid clime 

Mingled with love and hate and crime ; 
Full many a tale of woe and dread, 

Of the shroud-covered restless dead, 
Following o’er the boundless sea, 

The wreck of fated ship to see ; 

And howi its dirge that wreck around, 
While wild waves echoed back the sound. 
The seamen fearful legends told, 

Until the cheek of brave and bold, 

Grew pale with fear—but hark! didst hear 
That voice that floated sweet and clear 
O’er the still wave? Ob! pale with fright, 
I ween grew every cheek that night, 
That heard the mermaid’s warning song, 
As wild it swept the waves along. 


Come—come to my bower, bedecked with each flower 
That grows ‘neath the ocean’s wild tide ; 

Oh! come to my cave, beneath the blue wave, 
And the mermaid will be thy fond bride. 


With it as thy home, thou no longer shalt roam 
O’er the storm of the sea’s rolling breast ; 

But thy troubles shall cease, thy life shall be peace, 
As in my bright cave thou shalt rest. 


The wave’s sullen splash, that o’er thee shall dash, 
Thou no longer shalt shrink from in dread; 

Nor fear the fierce roar of waters that pour 
In their fury and rage o’er thy head. 


There are jewels full rare, 1 have hoarded with care, 
To deck out thy corpse for that day ; 

And gems that would vie with the bright stars on high, 
All, all for thy bridal array. 


Oh! come to my grot, where mariners rot, 
While the seaweed around them is strung ; 
And there we will wed, while corpses of dead, 

All around us in triumph, are hung. 


Then come to my bower, bedecked with each flower 
That grows ’neath the ocean’s wild tide ; 

Oh! come to my cave beneath the blue wave, 
With the fair ocean maid as thy bride. 


The song was hushed, and died away 

Amid the bright waves’ rippled play ; 

Then, a wild mocking laugh was heard 

Like startling scream of lone sea bird ; 

And all was still ;—just then, on high 

A flash illumed the western sky ; 

Then, a short angry roar that rolled 

Along the sky, and too well told 

The coming storm. The laboring sea 

Heaved its broad bosom heavily ; 

And far along was heard and seen 

The wild waves’ moan ; the white foam’s cheen ; 
The gathering clouds, with awful gloom, 
Foretold, too well, the seaman’s doom ; 

For in its brow read every eye 
His coming destiny—to die. 

The lightning with its vivid flare, 
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Gleamed up amid the dark’ned air; 

A moment, and the pall of night, 

Glowed with its bright unearthly light ; 
Then al) again was gloomy there 

As the dark gulf of dread despair ; 

And nought was seen or heard, beside 

The ocean’s sullen moaning tide, 

That splashed against the ship’s dark side, 
As on she sped with furled sail 

Before the fury of the gale. 

Oh! "twas a strange and mingled scene 
That met the gaze that night, I ween, 
Upon that ship; for those were there 

Who never knelt, now knelt in prayer, 

Or cursed or raved in wild despair ; 

And some, with dogged sullen air, 

Stood looking down, with stoic eye, 

Upon the white foam dashing high ; 

Some mournful sat and watched the wave, 
Too soon alas to be their grave, © 

And deeply sighed to think that they 

Ere the dark storm should roll away— 
Should be the raging ocean’s prey ; 

Then cowards wept and clung to life 
With a sinking wretch’s convulsive strife ; 
And brave men too, turned pale with fear, 
And brushed away the bitter tear 

That dimnm’d their eye. O’er all that crew, 
Was spread death’s pale and ashy hue. 


* * + * 


But there is one amid that storm, 

A bold and stalwort sailor’s form ; 

Of bearing high and noble mien, 
Forgotten not, when once ’twas seen; 
With flashing eye that spoke his soul, 
And haughty air that dared control, 

A frame which told a giant’s might, 

A brow whose frown was black as night ; 
Oh! sooner would I meet the wave 

That foams below, than that frown brave. 
Say, who is he, that noble one, 

That strides the deck all stern and lone? 
None—none there are who aught can claim 
To know of his past life or fame ; 

But oft in whispers there were told 

Tales to make the brave grow cold, 

And cowards pale—of many a crime 

And bloody deed in distant clime, 
Remorse for which could even now, 

Be seen upon his gloomy brow ; 

And often in uneasy sleep 

He muttered words full strange and deep, 
That told of other bygone times— 

Of wilder scenes and darker crimes— 
Another life of bloodier hue— 

A freer ship, a braver crew— 

A bolder flag, whose silk-fold wore 

The dreaded emblem pirates bore. 

But these were idle tales— no more 

Nor mortal’s eye, nor mortal’s tongue 
Could pierce the mystery o’er him flung. 
And there he stood, calm, stern, save while 
Across his face there stole a smile, 

A bitter smile, as far on high 

He watched his flag stream to the sky. 
The lightning flashed—its broad red flare 
Shone on that flag, oh God! see there! 
That dread death’s head all bloody, bare, 
Like some hell-fiend, some demon sprite, 
Waving and flapping in the night....... 


The storm is raging fierce and fast, 
The ship is scudding ’fore the blast ; 
With none to guide and none to save, 
She dashes onward o’er the wave ; 

A bright gleam flashes o’er the skies ; 
Faster, and faster still, she flies. 

A brighter flash, a louder roar, 

The ship is driving to the shore— 

A brighter flash, a ruder shock, 

The ship has struck an unseen rock. 
From stem to stern shakes the dread crash, 
And up the ship the wild waves dash. 
Around it, in the foaming spray, 

The blue-finned shark is seen to play, 
Thirsting for blood of human prey. 

The ship is sinking—sinking fast ; 

A moment more will be her last. 

A short wild shriek, a deaf’ning roar, 
The ship has sunk, and all is o’er. 

The pirate calm, unconscious, stood 

As o'er him rushed the sea’s dark flood ; 
Waving on high his banner proud, 
Soon, soon to be his sheet and shroud: 
That banner which had been his star 

In other scenes of strife and war ; 

And a faint fire gleamed in his eye 

As he watched it streaming far on high. .. . . 
He wrapped it round him, proudly smiled 
At the ocean’s furious wild ; 

Then sunk beneath the dark blue wave, 
The flag his shroud—the sea his grave ! 


QUID NUNC? 
Selma, Alabama, 1842. 





THE FIRST HUMAN FORM. 
Extract from an Unpublished MS.—see Gen. ch. 2d. vs. 4-7. 


“« Cur inveniam rem tam nitidam ?” 


[We may in truth exclaim with AZsop’s Cock—This 
beautiful gem was, by mere chance, turned up amid a 
parcel of old papers among which it had got misplaced by 
some accident, several years ago; this explanation is due 
to its author, with a promise to do better the next time, if 
he will favor us with other specimens from the same mine. 
We commend these lines to our readers ; they contain here 
and there, gems of exquisite poetry.}—Ed. Mess. 
—Light rose the morning mist,— 

Through glowing realms of calm, untainted air; 

Touch’d, as it rose, with brightest, warmest tints, 

Pour'd from a sun unspotted, uneclipsed ;— 

Afar disclosing, by its soft ascent, 

A scene surpassing all that genius dreams, 

When beauty’s choicest visions charm the soul. 

—So fresh, so green, so blooming, all below :— 

So white the pebbles, gleaming from the depths 

Of clear, cool waters, gently gliding round ; 

So fair the flowers, that watch’d them from the marge, 

As doves that woo their mates in shadeless noon ; 

So graceful every motion, every shape 

Of woodlands, mellow’d with an emerald hue, 

Dawning through foliage with no faded leaf ; 

So loving every action, every look 

Of living wonders, filling wood and wave, 

With frolic mirth, by evil undistarb’d ; 

So winning and entrancing countless birds, 





Calm warbling upward, free from note of fear, 
Songs blent with sweets from roseate homes of bliss. 
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—So wide, so high, so glorious, all above :— 

So dazzling to the eagle’s glance, the sun ; 

And so intense the blue and boundless sky, 

Through whose dim distance slow the stormless breeze 
The melting mildness of the mist withdrew. 


Realm—subjects—court, in grand array complete,— 
Why comes not forth the crown’d and sceptred King? 
A world in waiting for its Godlike Head,— 

Why lingers yet the pomp of Peerless Power? 


A bowery slope, with bloom and verdure soft, 
Opening on park and plain, in sun and shade, 
Selectest loveliness of earth and sky,— 
Reveal’d the noblest of all forms Divine— 
The mould of man! 

The air was hush’d with awe ;— 
The grove intent, as every leaf in thought ;— 
Sport, ‘neath the branches, stood unmoved ; above, 
With folded plumes, in silence, Music gazed. 


Unconscious still, the perfect structure lay. 
It was not death! The air had never sigh’d 
To know the Spectre—breathing, claims it all ; 
The waters had not darken’d to their depths, 
And shuddered in the shadow of his wings ; 
The soil hac never quaked beneath his feet, 
Seal'd by their print, a common sepulchre : 
Nor in that ample frame had active warmth 
Evolved and been exhausted ; no decay, 
Obstruction none, nor aught of fatal sign 
Invoked the grave. 


And yet it was not life ! 
Nor swoon, nor trance, nor any accident 
Of vital being, held its empire there. 
And sleep was not ;—no sense had been awake, 
No pulse was yet in motion; in the brain, 
No.outward image ; no perceptive mind. 
A statue—not from adamant cut out, 
With superficial gloss of solid mass ; 
But wrought from dust, with transformation strange 
To bone, flesh, blood ; without, of port sublime,— 
Within, of rarest wisdom, only known 
To Him who made it ;—ready, at His touch, 
To start—with thousand instincts quick inspired. 


A matchless work. The common elements 

In glorious union, such as earth and heaven 

Had none to rival. Angels there beheld 
Harmonious symmetries, which God alone 

Could hold entire in thought ; which God himself, 
Embodying, deem’d the glory of His skill,— 

The image of His own revealing Form. 

All dignity and beauty blent with grace : 

And over all a faint-diffusing glow,— 

A pictured prayer to feel the flame of life. 


It seem’d the pause were purposed, that the Sire, 
Pleased with His offspring, might demand of all, 
If such a shape became the lord of earth? 

And all the ranks around gave glad assent,— 
Such mild, subduing majesty went forth, 

From that Unliving One ; and all on high,— 
Spirits of Power, of Beauty, and of Speed ; 
Spirits of Order, Government and Law ; 

Spirits of Life, Health, Immortality— 

All witnesses of all the works of God— 
Exulted in the fitness of the choice, 

And hail’d the coronation of the man. 


The Breath of Lives! 
And instantly arose, 
Flush’d with the fire, the Father of the World! 











His soul was in a trance of truth and biiss,— 
Thought and affection filling first with God, 
Admiring and adoring, drinking power $1 
To know all facts, relations, ends :—yet soon 
Open’d his senses to the regions round. 
A deeper silence held the subject sphere, 
The while those wondrous eyes, with starry glance, 
Pierced the dark glen, o’er hill and valley shone, 
Reposed enraptured on the ardent scene, d 
And gave the whole calm circle to the mind. 
Then gush’d the sound of waters on his ear,— 
New inspiration! Whispering brooks came elose, 
Then, hurrying through the gloom, again look’d back 
From distant sunshine ; and the solemn roar 
Of falls, unseen—from forests moist with spray, ' 
Remoter homage brought subdued and slow. 
Next, low and sweet began, and swelling rose 
The myriad weleoming of half-hid birds,— | 
The near leaves trembling with the trill‘d delight. 
And self-recover’d from that royal gaze, 
The lion, rising in his mild retreat, 
Pour’d the full thunder of a stronger life. 
Woke, too, the wind,—and touch’d another sense, 
With most luxurious coolness ; while the flowers 
From purest censers flung their perfumes forth ;= 
And all the scene, released from its restraint,— 
With nobler charms than when so brightly still,— 
Waved shadowy round ; and he, the lord of all 
Shook, as a child in joy, his manly locks ! 
Baltimore, Jan. 18, 1838. Bw. 7. &. 





A SONG OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY G. FORRESTER BARSTOW. 


Rise, ye men! if ye inherit 

From a line of noble sires 

Saxon blood, and Saxon spirit, 
Rise, to guard your household fires ! 
From each rocky hill and valley 
Sweep away the invading band, 

In the name of freedom rally 

To defend your native land. 


Foemen’s feet your soil are pressing, 
Hostile banners meet your eye, 

Ask from heaven a father’s blessing, 
Then for freedom dare to die! 

What though veteran foes assail you 
Filled with confidence and pride ! 
Let not hope or courage fail you, 
Freedom’s God is on your side. 


To the winds your flag unfolding, 

Rally round it in your might, 

Each his weapon firmly holding, 

Heaven will aid you in the fight. 

By the mothers that have borne you, 

By your wives and children dear, 

Lest your loved ones all should scorn you, 
Rise without a thought of fear. 


Come, as comes the tempest rushing, 
Bending forests in its path, 

As the mountain torrent gushing, 

As the billows in their wrath. 

From each rocky hill and valley 
Sweep away the invading band, 

In the name of freedom rally 

To defend your native land. 


Ss 
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SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY, 


SKETCHES OF INDIANS, AND LIFE BEYOND THE BORDER. 
By a Captain of U. States Dragoons. 


CHAPTER L 

My furlough was past! What various emotions 
did that reflection excite: there were the regrets 
of parting for an indefinite period from devoted 
relations ; and other, more tender ties, were, per- 
haps, to be sundered. But on the other hand, J 
was of that romantic age, eighteen, the age of 
warm impressions, and flattering hopes; and the 
world, aye, the fresh western world, was all before 
me, and bright with anticipations of endless change 
and new enjoyments. And all my delightful ad- 
ventures and wanderings were .to be shared by 
companions who had shared the warm affections 
of my earlier youth. 

The stage was atthe door. * * Relieved 
from those sorrowful partings, from the pains of 
which elastic youth recovers so soon, I enjoyed 
the rapid motion of the coach, always exhilarating, 
but which was then fast severing me, perhaps for- 
ever, from friends, and all the familiar scenes of 
childhood. 

At a village in Maryland, I had planned a meet- 
ing with a number of my West Point companions ; 
who, like myself, obeying the calls of duty and in- 
clination, were on their voyage westward. And 
never was appointment better kept than by my be- 
fore scattered comrades; and eager and warm were 
the greetings of that midnight hour! We then re- 
sumed our journey together in the western stage ; 
enjoying, after the excitement, a comfortable sleep ; 
for, being all intimate friends, we unceremoniously 
indulged in the easiest possible attitudes of a won- 
derfully confused juxta-position. And thus we 
journeyed on ; all joke and joyousness by day, and 
a kind of snarling sleep by night. 


At Wheeling we made a halt for some days: we 
had been jolted and jumbled enough for lovers of 
variety, and “la belle riviére” tempted us to em- 
bark our fortunes, or rather persons, on its shining 
currents ; but, in truth, its beauties were too super- 
ficial ; and we were assured that the lightest barque 
would make but a tedious progress through its de- 
So we were fain contented, with 
our ranks further swelled to a most lively number, 
again to take stage, and thus pursue our journey to 
I remember the numberless black 
squirrels which we saw the first morning, sharing 
the rich fruits of those many corn-crowned hills ; 
and the number which we found in a tree in front 
of our breakfasting house; and how, after being 
routed out of its topmost branches, the poor fel- 
lows were forced to make beautiful leaps to the 


ceitful shallows. 


Cincinnati, 


ground, 


From Cincinnati we went by steamboat to Lou- 
isville. There we mustered twenty strong; and 
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remained eight rainy days, waiting for the river to 
rise. Our time passed pleasantly enough in that 
hospitable city, which would seem to be a favorite 
with the army, for many of its officers have formed 
the tenderest ties there. During our stay we 
shared in the most popular sport of the sport-loving 
Kentuckians—a horse race. The course is seve- 
ral miles from the city ; but we were all there, and 
beheld seven long-legged colts contend for the 
prize; and that Kentucky spicing to such plea- 
sures—a fight or two—was not wanting to complete 
the day’s experience. 

In due time the river did rise, and we embarked 
for Jefferson Barracks, the new “ School of In- 
struction.” The boat seemed to be chartered by 
the military ; we filled the cabin, and the deck was 
monopolized by a detachment of recruits. The 
passage was a long, but merry one; and that cards 
were played, I am too faithful a historian to deny. 
Many, many years have elapsed, but I have now 
before my eyes the vivid impression of a beautiful 
scene at the mouth of the Ohio; the moon was a 
graceful crescent, and the glassy waters, glittering 
with its beams, reflected, too, many a lovely star, 
and caught the deep azure of the skies; while the 
leaf-embowered banks wore a dark, but so soft and 
rich a setting! And another boat passed by, with 
its brilliant lights, magical motion, and solemn, 
echoed sounds; its bright path, too, and its long 
succession of regular and polished waves, each a 
mirror for the lovely moon. There is something 
startling, if not awful, by night, in those hollow but 
sonorous echoes to the escape pipe, which the lofty 
forests of the western river-bottoms give out; 
they seem the angry bellowings of wood demons, 
aroused by this intrusion of man and his wondrous 
works. 

Right well do I remember, too, a scene different 
as possible, though by night: a western storm 
upon the waters! The boat was (fortunately) 
moored under the verge of one of those immense 
Mississippi bottoms,—in itself, by night, awful as 
the wastes of ocean. ‘The rain fell as if nature 
was dissolved : the caverns of the earth are never 
darker than it was then; the roar of waters and 
darkness were the universe; I was alone, and en- 
joying its sublimity, forgot that my poor body was 
exposed to the tempest. 

The boat touched at day-dawn of the eighth day 
at Jefferson Barracks. ‘Those who had slept at 
all, had risen ; an adjutant in undress, mounted on 
an immense black horse, and having for suite, a 
whole troop of dogs, received us on the bank, and 
proceeded with us to report to his chief, Colonel L. 
We were exhilarated in our walk over that delight- 
ful spot by three bands, striking up from different 
hill tops and groves, the familiar, beautiful, but 
never so charming reveillé. The colonel, evident- 
ly just out of bed, received us with great kindness 
and frankness; and readily consented to our pro- 
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ceeding in the boat to St. Louis; and ina few 
hours we were all on shore exploring the terra in- 
cognita of that rising city of the west. 


CHAPTER IL. 


The characteristics of St. Louis,* which first 
struck me, were the muddiness of the streets—the 
badness of the hotels—the numbers of the Creole 
French speaking the French language—working 
on the Sabbath—a floating population of trappers, 
traders, boatmen and Indians—and finally, an ab- 
sence of paper currency. These were all very dis- 
tinctive, and in truth St. Louis had very little of 
the Anglo-American character. Rowdyism was 
the order of the day—the predominating influence 
of the street population of Indian traders and other 
northwestern adventurers. These men, in outré 
dresses, and well armed, were as characteristic in 
their deportment as sailors, exhibiting the indepen- 
dence, confidence, and recklessness of their wild 
and lawless way of life. All this was food for my 
companions on the gui vive for novelty; they were 
to be seen in all directions, on voyages of discovery 
through the mud, and seemed suddenly to have be- 
come a very homogeneous element in this rare com. 
pound: and parties of officers from the barracks 
daily galloped into the town, which they enlivened 
in a sort of sailor-like style. Fun and frolic then 
prevailed in St. Louis. 

But our duties at the barracks did not permit us 
to temain long in this attractive city; so after a 
punctual call upon a certain army official, who cures 
that most distressing of human afflictions, a con- 
sumptive purse, and after receiving a quantum of 
hard dollars, (not sufficient to produce a plethora,) 
we bade adieu to the lively town until—the next 
time. Some of the party, like » pleased 
with a new toy, had already purchased Indian po- 
nies, upon which they shuffled off, after a most un- 
military fashion, to their post. 

None of the actors in those scenes can fail to 
recur with some pleasure, to the gayeties of 1827-8 
at Jefferson Barracks. One of the regiments was 
in cantonment on the south side of the first hill; a 
quarter of a mile farther on, another, the 6th in- 
fantry, was encamped ; on the crest of the next hill 
were extensive stone barracks in progress, and 
still lower down, on its southern declivity, were 
encamped the Ist infantry; some staff and other 
officers, with their families, were in huts in various 
detached situations. ‘T'wo of the regiments had, a 











and the pleasures and incidents of this, a kind of 
golden age, they had, in truth, the least disposition 
in the world to consign to oblivion. 
A day or two after joining, I, with several friends, 
dined at the regimental mess of the 6th. It then 
was a mess indeed—in numbers and in spirit a de- 
lightful mess, such as few regiments now have. 
Noble spirits! brave friends! How devoted, how 
How modest yet how ar- 
dent was your esprit de corps! wherever active 
service was to be done, on the borders of Mexico, 
or in the far north, you were there. 
you not led the “ moving battery” to victory, and 
poured out your life-blood, like water, in Florida? 
You are scattered and gone, but well I ‘* remember 
the regiment to which you belonged.” 
But the past and the present must be kept dis- 
I thought them a glorious set at that first 
The president was Capt. ..... » with 
his splendid whiskers and mustaches; dignified and 
easy in his manners, he seemed a type of the old 
school ; and from that the inference may be drawn, 
that he took wine freely when in such happy com- 
pany: to the life of which, indeed, he gave a con- 
And the caterer was Adjutant 
J., a noble fellow, whose looks alone could make 
delighted us with his end- 
less sallies, his jokes and merriment. 
now before me his immense whiskers, and his 
twinkling, deep-set eyes, lost nearly in incessant 
Jaughter—and his dance, too, upon the dinner ta- 
ble, which was the finale. 
. » -» 800n after became in low health, 
and being of impatient temper, his spirits sunk un- 
der it. His life was in danger, and as a last resort 
Surgeon G. prescribed a singular mode of treat- 
ment—a novel kind of excitement—which was en- 
trusted to Lieut. R 
around the captain’s tent with a long face, whistling 
the dead march; and it so happened that, being first 
on the list, the captain’s death would cause his pro- 
, taking this view of it, 
very seriously waxed wrathful, and swore he would 
not die for his tormentor’s sake; and the cure was 


social were you then! 


stant impulse. 


a friend; and R 


He paraded daily 


What would thirty young officers be at? 
much time was consumed in considering such a 
question ; in all intervals of duty we gladly resigned 
ourselves to the influences of chance or impulse, 
and sufficient to the day were the pleasures thereof; 
none thought of the morrow; to the many all was 














1827. 


. 


few months before, arrived from a remote outpost. 
There, cut off from the world, and dependent on 
a their own resources, the officers had not failed to 
tn make themselves ample amends, and to cultivate 
the most friendly intimacies, on which were founded 

a thousand practical jokes and endless adventures; 


new, even the service itself—a new country and 
manners, and there were some new beauties. Daily, 
numbers of us would be surprised by the dinner 
drum at the camp of the hospitable 6th or Ist, and 
then it was useless to attempt an excuse; go vou 
must to the mess. Many and delightful were those 
dinners at mess! Right joyous was it to mingle 


* The writer speaks of St. Louis as it appeared to him in with those officers whose minds and manners had 





received a fresh mould from their life in the gene- 
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rous, the open-hearted, daring and adventurous— 
the frank and hospitable far West ; and what stores 
of anecdote and right marvellous adventure had 
been laid up in seven years’ service at the famous 
Council Bluffs! Wine flowed freely, our spirits 
overflowed. 

What other could be more delightful than this 
favored spot, with its gently-rolling hills crowned 
with lofty forest trees, without undergrowth, save 
grass and wild flowers ; and a river, the noblest in 
the world, running byt Such is Jefferson Bar- 
racks. On a more level spot, just upon the bank 
of the river, shaded and adorned by clumps of vene- 
rable but vigorous trees, oaks and sycamores, was 
the grand guard parade, generally enlivened by 
the music of a full band—a delightful resort! Aye, 
but other attractions were wont ‘to fill the measure 
of its popularity. Beauty added its spell to the 
charming scene; the young and beautiful came 
often there at that early hour of rosy morning, 
when nature is in her happiest mood. 

But how can garrison life be dwelt on? It can- 
not, unless indeed we descend to all those trifles 
that fill the precious hours and steal away the days. 
A soldier is all his country’s; his irregular though 
numerous duties divide his time, distract his atten- 
tion, and defeat his plans. How difficult, then, to 
avoid the fate of becoming the mere soldier. A 
knowledge of the world, a graceful carriage, easy 
manners, general but superficial information, with 
lofty aspirations, bitter repinings, and habits of idle- 
ness—these are his inheritance, the light and easy 
garment that he receives in exchange for the man- 
tle of eminence. But why now question the seal 
of fate? 

The middle of December found the 6th still in 
camp. Our log fires in front of tents had become 
centres of attraction; but the smoke was a great 
enemy to our comfort. It was amusing to observe 
a gathering round a fire ; the little circle seated on 
stools, boxes, or logs; some one was continually 
attacked, and would run for his breath, and form- 
ing his circuit, his enemy, less quick, though airy, 
seeming to follow at first, would leave him for 
another, who, in his turn, uttering broken maledic- 
tions, would make his circular retreat, seeking 
another or the same seat, ere long again to be 
routed, 

The sporting tribe might be seen here and there 
examining a horse, or physicking a dog, or restrain- 
ing vociferously the vagaries of a whole pack of 
them. A few sly ones would find their way to old 
Capt. ’s tent, which had a brick chimney, 
together with the luxury of a mantel-piece ; and 
this mantel-piece had notoriously a remarkable ca- 
pacity for holding sugar dishes, whole battalions 
of mint phials, not to omit a great julep pitcher 
which was commonly well filled. Oh camps! with 
your exposures and privations, how you encourage 


— | 
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Before Christmas, the 6th were in the stone bar- 
racks, half finished and uncomfortable, and were 
crowded several in a room; and it was our lot, after 
turning into bunk, in the “ small hours” of the night, 
to be saluted at day dawn with the din of hammers 
overhead, an occasional shower of dust and mortar, 
with a sprinkling of brickbats, which fairly bade us, 
at the peril of our heads, “sleep no more.” 

On newyear’s morn many were they who found 
themselves at that log temple of hospitality, the 
mess house of the Ist, and paid their devoirs to a 
half whiskey barrel in the middle of an immense 
table, foaming to the top with egg-nogg. The 6th 
regiment that day entertained all at the post at a 
dinner, and midnight found us still at the table. 

On the 8th of January, the 1st gave a splendid 
ball in an unfinished barrack; a noble display of 
flags was above and around us, with hundreds of 
bright muskets with a candle in the muzzle of each. 
Many from St. Louis were there; and Louisville, 
too, had several beautiful representatives. 

Thus flew by six months on the wings of plea- 
sure. But the time came when the Ist and 6th, 
long associated as a band of brothers, were to part; 
the former being ordered to the Upper Mississippi. 
Their furniture being packed up, the whole of them 
for several days messed with the 6th. Our last 
dinner I shall never forget; we sought to drown 
the bitter regrets of parting in the extravagant en- 
joyment of the last fleeting minutes. At the wind- 
ing up, Capt. G. delivered from a table, in an In- 
dian language, a characteristic farewell speech, 
which as interpreted began—* Our great father has 
long smiled upon our fellowship; his councils now 
are bad, a cloud is before his face,” &c. 

The summer came, and was passed pleasantly 
enough. At its close I was well pleased to be or- 
dered on my first active service. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


On the 27th of September, 1828, I left Jefferson 
Barracks, to conduct a detachment of about forty 
recruits to Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien. 
There was no officer with me. I embarked in two 
“« Mackinaw” boats, as they are called ; they are of 
about three tons burthen, without deck or box, 
sharp fore-and-aft. Mine were old and leaky. I 
found it tedious and laborious for eight oarsmen to 
force them against the current in many parts of the 
Mississippi; and, according to the custom of the 
country, took advantage of bare sand bars and open 
banks, to use the “ cordel :’’ that is, to send ashore 
ten or fifteen men to tow the boat by means of a 
long rope attached to the head of a small mast. 
In doubling the points of bars, and in other shallow 
places, these men would wade along with the cor- 
del on their shoulders sometimes for a mile, per- 
haps half-leg deep; it was “working a passage” 





and excuse the solid comfort of a julep! 


with a vengeance at that season. I made my first 
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camp on Bloody island, near St. Louis. While I 
was in the city next morning, getting a barrel or 
two of hard-bread, my sergeant, who was an old 
hand of the 6th, made, with no other tool than an 
axe, a very good rudder, from a standing tree. 

The morning after, I passed the mouth of the 
Missouri. This river, after draining the vallies of 
the Rocky Mountains, and receiving tributaries 
throughout a course of three thousand miles, pre- 
cipitates its turbid currents right across the placid 
bosom of the Mississippi, to which, losing its name, 
it imparts its character. 

A mind fertile in conceits might fancy in the 
coming of this turbid and soil-stained river of the 
west, to join the clearer and gentler stream, the 
approach of a red warrior to woo a fair damsel of 
the settlements ; at first the white face edges away 
and keeps aloof from the strange lover, but his suit 
is vehement and irresistible, and soon she is in his 
dusky arms, and her gentleness is lost, and his 
wild nature gives its complexion to her own. To 
be sure the circumstance that the Mississippi is 
the acknowledged “Father of waters,” is an ob- 
stacle of sex, and hurts the conceit somewhat. 

A few miles above the junction is the mouth of 
the Illinois, itself a great river, navigable for steam- 
boats some four hundred miles ; but little known to 
fame, eclipsed as it were by the grandeur of the 
west. I was in camp at Portage de Sioux, on the 
right bank; it was moonlight. Rising from the 
opposite verge of a noble sheet of water—the river 
placid and calm, but giving to the ear the solemn 
distant music of its currents—stood lofty and fan- 
tastical rocks; of the height and a little resembling 
the palisades of the Hudson; but these were ca- 
vernous, and there were arches, pilasters, and iso- 
lated turrets. ‘They appeared the ruins of a cas- 
tellated city; the soft light of the moon helping out 
the imagination, with a most perfect clear-obscure. 

Some dozen miles below Clarksville, in company 
with my sergeant, | went on shore, as I frequently 
had done, to hunt. We had moved leisurely along 
an hour or two, when we began to find ourselves a 
little out of our bearings, or rather had become en- 
tangled with the sloughs of the river; after much 
fatigue we found ourselves in the edge of an im- 
mense level prairie bottom, where the grass was 
seven or eight feet high. A high bluff rose beyond, 
and I confess that, left to myself, 1 should have 
made for it, firmly believing that it was the oppo- 
site bank of the river; but my companion, an ex- 
cellent woodsman, knew better, and saved me a 
seven or eight miles’ trudge through this prairie 
sea. But the best he could do, was to strike the 
main river at night; opposite, as it happened, to 
Clarksville. We crossed in a crazy canoe; and I 
found the boats had not passed, or arrived! What 
a predicament for a young commander! I was 
much annoyed, but made out to take a good night’s 
rest in bed, with philosophical resignation. 


My men arrived next morning, to my joy and 
surprise, with nothing amiss, save numerous red 
eyes, and a broken demijohn, which it was plain 
had been well hugged before being subjected to 
such ill-treatment. 

Some fifty miles below the De Moine rapids, 
when weary of our slow progress, and with our 
store of pork very low, it was reported to me 
early one morning that some of the men were in 
pursuit of wild hogs. They soon after brought in 
two immensely large black ones, which they as- 
sured me were selected as the smallest of the herd: 
which had rushed at the men and forced them to 
take refuge in trees. A settler or hunter of the 
vicinity had joined in the sport. They were a sea- 
sonable supply; and were forthwith skinned and 
salted. While thus employed a steamboat hove in 
sight below. On its arrival I had my boats taken 
in tow. My recruits soon gave me a spice of their 
quality ; they were enlisted at Natchez, and were 
as precious a set of scoundrels as were perhaps 
ever collected; they were drunken and mutinous, 
from this time until afler we quit the steamer at 
the rapids. One of them, whom I had tied up with 
a half inch rope, repeatedly gnawed himself loose! 

At the foot of these rapids was a passenger barge 
in tow of a steam keel-boat, with about twenty pas- 
sengers, who had already waited some two weeks 
with Turkish resignation, for fate, or higher water, 
to forward them on their journey. Genius of rail- 
roads! spirit of a travelling age! Think, ye east- 
ern locomotive bipeds, who, spirited over the earth 
at the rate of 600 miles a day, snarl at the grievous 
detention of a minute,—think of this, and learn 
moderation. These said travellers spent their 
nights, I discovered, playing at cards ; how they got 
through with their days passes my comprehension. 

On the rocks of these rapids I abandoned one of 
my boats, having a second time overhauled and at- 
tempted to caulk it. I left it bottom upwards; 
giving it at parting, out of pure malice, several 
gashes with an axe. It was soon after seized by 
a wrecker as lawful prize, sold for five dollars, 
and again for ten; and the last purchaser, by saw- 
ing it in two and planking up the stern, had a very 
good make-shift craft for down stream work. 

I now had to leave a party on shore, with orders 
to march as much in sight of my boat as they could. 
Night came on, and nothing was to be heard or 
seen of the detachment. Until 10 o’clock we kept 
on, firing signals, but to no purpose. We encamped 
on a miserable island ; and the middle of the next 
day we found them at a hut near the shore. All 
this was occasioned by the immense number of 
islands; the main shore had not been visible for 
thirty miles on either side. 

I was now about three weeks out: and this point 
was fifty miles below Fort Armstrong at Rock 





island. Our provisions were exhausted ; nothing 


but a few potatoes could be had at the house. I 
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heard that there was a trail to Fort Armstrong, 
which cut off much of the distance; so I imme- 
diately ordered my adventurous land detachment 
to take it; while my naval affairs went on as usual, 
save “that our faces had become longer, and our 
belts contracted.” My rifle was sole commissary; 
and a deer and a few birds were all it supplied. 
We reached the vicinity of Rock island next mid- 
day, in a heavy gale. I had previously ripped a 
wall-tent and converted it into a sail. It was ex- 
ceedingly cold, the wind almost ahead, and the 
waves very high; but I did not feel like standing 
on trifles, under the circumstances and so near to 
port. A flaw struck and would have swamped us, 
but for the frailness of our tackle ; in an instant a 
great hole was blown through the sail; then every 
rope snapped, and the old tent stood straight out 
from the mast-head. My men from numbness, 
fear, or ignorance, gave me no assistance, so that 
necessity suddenly made me a tolerable fresh-water 
sailor. All arrived safe; but my land party spent 
another night out, as the ferrymen at the fort were 
afraid, or pretended to be, to bring them across to 
the island, although they had such a boat as mine. 

The next day but one, having taken in supplies, 
and been treated with true hospitality by the offi- 
cers, | proceeded on my voyage. 

About this point in ascending, is observed a 
change in the river scenery; the solemn and drear 
“bottoms,” and the falling in banks of the lower 
Mississippi, are scarce observable ‘above the mouth 
of the Missouri, where the river assumes very 
much the appearances of the Ohio. At this point 
again (marked by the passage of a great rocky 
chain, developed in dangerous rapids, and in this, 
the first, rocky island above the gulf—and a beau- 
tiful one it is,) the shore scenery becomes, like 
that of many smaller clear streams, variegated 
with rock and hill, pretty valleys, grassy slopes, 
and gravel beaches. 

I arrived at Fort Crawford, 180 miles above 
Rock island, and about 600 above St. Louis, on 
the 23d of October, and having marched my party 
into the fort, “Where is your order?” quoth the 
officer in command. 

“In my trunk, sir.” 

“Get your orders, sir, and I will then receive 
your party,” was his answer. 

After this was complied with, no point of cere- 
mony was wanting; but I was ordered to proceed 
with the detachment to Fort Snelling. My orders 
had been to return from this point “ forthwith ;” a 
steamboat.was in ‘‘ port,” a rare chance, and the 
gaieties, and other attractions, of my post, and St. 
Louis, arose on my youthful imagination, only to 
embitter my real prospect of winter quarters in the 
frozen region of the St. Peter’s; but, 


“] am a solder; and my craft demands, 


CHAPTER lV. 

The commander of Fort Crawford fitted me out 
liberally ; gave me two more boats, one of which 
had been made as comfortable as possible for a 
lady, and luckily there were ten disciplined sol- 
diers to go up. To crown all, I was intrusted with 
a monthly mail bag, ézed up; the papers and periodi- 
cals of which I was recommended to read. I dare 
say I felt, the first day, as pleased and comfortable 
as a new made commodore. 

The scenery grows still more interesting as we 
ascend beyond the mouth of the Wiskonsan; the 
bluffs, or small mountains, always rising from the 
water on one side or the other, assume a thousand 
picturesque shapes; some are clothed with forests, 
others with grass—~are now rocky, and again are 
perfectly smooth. Perfect cones are to be seen, 
and then two such, connected by grassy plains. 
Frequently the interior structure of rock is exposed 
by the action of rains, and art could scarcely fashion 
more regular walls than you see; at one place they 
are quite upright and have buttresses or great ver- 
tical trenches or flutes instead, whilst at another 
they recede in steps like the terrace-walls of a 
falling garden. 

It seemed that all the millions of migrating wa- 
ter-fowls passed me in review; they appeared to 
follow the course of the river, and I ascertained, I 
thought, that they stopped regularly at nightfall. 
How many camps a squadron of them would make 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Balize, was 
not so easily settled ; but our repose was frequently 
disturbed by the deafening clatter of thousands of 
geese, that chanced to take their rest in some neigh- 
boring slough.* 

I encamped one evening in a narrow but lovely 
valley between a towering, massive bluff, covered 
with oaks, and a lofty prairie hill, such as has been 
described. After night I walked to its top; the 
moon was just full, and a long path of smooth wa- 
ter shone with its reflected light. Very far, on 
either hand, the river was seen amidst the hills 
which it reflected like a polished mirror. The val- 
ley, too, wound in gentle curves to the rear, its 
smooth sides softened by the mellow light until the 
eye could follow no further. My litthe camp was 
out of sight and forgotten, and after a long view, 
full of admiration, a sense of utter loneliness crept 
over me, and added to the excitement of many 
rushing thoughts. I felt like a wandering being, 
cast upon a new world, and surveying from its 
summits beautiful but lifeless regions. The rust- 
ling of a gust of wind made me aware how awful a 
silence had reigned ; it seemed the voice of a spirit, 
uneasy at the first intrusion of a mortal. I could 
hear the beating of my heart; the spell which bound 
me became painful, and I ran at speed along the 
narrow summit ; I stopped, and would have uttered 





‘*That whereso duty calls, within earth’s 
“Compass * * * JI do forthwith obey.” 


* Lewis and Clarke speak of a similar annoyance on the 
Columbia river. 
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a cry, but in very truth my voice refused to obey 
me; but with a great effort it came forth, so un- 
natural and shrill that it seemed a mockery. I 
rushed down from this hill, where white man had 
never trod before, and was in the midst of those 
beings plainly insensible to the stamp of quiet 
beauty on all around—the rugged pioneers in these 
new regions of a race who would willingly mar it 
all, and plant here, too, the seeds of care, of strife, 
and of misery. 

Nature, like the character of man, is full of con- 
trasts; the elements are often stilled, as here, in 
the calm repose of beauty, to soothe and soften our 
earthly passions ; and anon are stirred up to fearful 
conflict, and, seeming to threaten the world with 
wreck, inspire man with the dignity of strong emo- 
tion and lofty thought. 

The next evening I was tempted by a favorable 
wind to ease the labor of much rowing, and sail 
long after night. As I advanced I found the prai- 
ries of all the surrounding country to be on fire. 
It was a dark and cloudy night, the winds blew 
boisterously—the world seemed on fire, and there 
was a lurid reflection of flames from water and 
cloud, and tossed columns of smoke ; it was awful. 
We sailed on in spell-bound silence, but we scarce 
knew whither; my little fleet, now seen, and now 
disappearing, like phantoms in the horrible ob- 
security. How many objects of sublimity! the 
storm contending with the waters, and darkness 
with the dreary light of a general conflagration! 

At one point we saw a long mountain bluff, which 
was partially separated from a lofty prairie hill, 
shaped like a sugar loaf, by a narrow and precipi- 
tous ravine. The bluffs had been charred black as 
a coal; but so lately that spots of fire still shone, 
brighter and scarce larger than stars; the ravine, 
its steep sides densely timbered, was like a blazing 
furnace ; the grass of the conical hill adjoining was 
just on fire, and the flames ascended in graceful 
spiral curves to the top! This is an accurate de- 
scription of the most singular contrasts and beau- 
tifal sight I ever beheld. I had never imagined 
mountains in masquerade; but here was one by 
which nicHT was accurately typified. 

Tt came on to rain very hard; it was midnight, 
and utterly dark. I steered, I knew not whither, 
but to touch land. We did not strike the shore, 
but an island; it was covered with rushes, those 
vegetable files, which I can hardly think of with- 
out having my teeth set on edge. My recruits 
spent some hours in kindling a fire, but, wrapped 
in my cloak, I resigned myself to sleep in the bot- 
tom of my boat. 

We lay a day, wind-bound, at the foot of Lake 
Pepin. This is an enlargement of the river, about 
twenty-seven miles long, and from two to four 
broad; it is very deep, and is bounded by moun- 
tains and rocky shores; it is subject to high winds, 
and lofty waves and sunken rocks render it danger- 





ous. While staying here, 1 witnessed (and was 
exposed to some danger from) the burning of a 
“* prairie bottem,” the grass of which was very tall 
and luxuriant. I have read a description, (I be- 
lieve in “The Prairie,”) which is very accurate ; 
of its wonderful rapidity ; the flame leaping forward, 
the stems of great weeds exploding like pistol 
shots, &c. 

The wind lulled at sunset, and the lake being 
notorious for boisterous weather, I determined to 
row through in the night. So, hoisting a light in 
my boat, in which I had a Creole pilot, we took 
our departure. A long and dreary night it was, 
and very cold ; the water froze upon the oars. We 
arrived in the river above soon after sunrise, landed 
and took breakfast. 

When my men flagged, and the progress was 
slow and weary, it was my custom on this voyage, 
to make long races, offering for prize an extra gill 
of whiskey to the crew of the successful boat. To 
judge from their extraordinary exertions, a greater 
prize could not have been offered ; it was a double 
stimulant. 

On the 2d of November I arrived, all well, at 
Fort Snelling. 

CHAPTER V. 
At Fort Snelling I found old friends, and officers 


with whom I had served at Jefferson Barracks: 


but independent of the most hearty hospitality— 
which I have ever met with on these occasions— 
an arrival, a new face, at such an outpost of civili- 
zation as this, is a bright link in that nearly severed 
chain which connects it with the world; gives an 
exciting impulse to its small society, which reacts 
upon the visiter, and is the source of unwonted 
pleasure to all. 

The defences of this fort are high stone walls; 
it stands on an elevated point, the confluence of 
the Mississippi and St. Peter's rivers. In the rear, 
is a prairie nearly level and many miles in extent: 
an agreeable circumstance, when it is considered 
that chasing wolves and racing are almost the only 
resource for amusement and exercise. I rode over 
it nine miles, to the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
Mississippi here falls 22 feet perpendicularly ; in 
places, immense masses of rock, disjointed and 
fallen from immemorial abrasion, add to the scene 
a sublime confusion and roar of waters. The 45th 
parallel of N. latitude is said to pass through the 
falls. I heard that evening at the fort the sound 
of the falls very plainly. 

During my stay of two days, one of the Macki- 
naw boats in which I had gone up, was condemned, 
and sold at auction (for $5!) to an officer of the 
fort, an old friend who decided to accompany me 
on my return. We took our departure in the af- 
ternoon, having for crew my pilot and a discharged 
soldier, with a negro lad for “ cabin boy;” one of 
us was always at the helm. Some eight or nine 
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miles down, my friend discovered that he had un- 
luckily left, a well-stored liquor case. We landed 
in consequence near an Indian camp, and des- 
patched two Indians with a note, for it; they went 
in a canoe. We encamped, and were somewhat 
annoyed by the intrusion of our red friends. 

While waiting for the messengers, let me give 
an account of our messing. There was abundant 
store of cold boiled ham, of the true Virginia fla- 
yor—of corned beef, and of chickens: and the buf- 
falo tongue should not be forgotten. Our coffee— 
not used with the stinting hand of a frugal house- 
keever—was made after the most improved method, 
and with extreme care and attention ; it was drawn 
with boiling water, like tea, and not suffered to 
boil afterwards. But who shall do justice to the 
yenison, roasted in bits on a stick with alternate 
pieces of salt pork? First, the pleasing toil of the 
hunt, and the triumph of success ; then the labor- 
inspired appetite, after the long fast which excite- 
ment forgot; then the lively fire at night under 
majestic forest trees; and oh, (climax,) the pieces 
of venison, bitten with nature’s weapons—not pro- 
faned with cold dull knife—and reeking hot from 
the wooden spit! Never was there better prepara- 
tion of the appetite—never was there better supper! 

About midnight I was awakened from a sound 
sleep; a candle was just expiring in the tent. I 
looked up and saw two dark forms almost over me, 
uttering with violent gesticulation the loudest and 
most uncouth sounds. I had instinctively grasped 
my rifle, and was very near putting it to its natu- 
ral use ; but it was our messengers, with the liquor 
case, who were half drunk and making an ill-timed 
speech to my companion: seeking, I suppose, to 
raise the means of completing their happiness. 

The next morning early, while steering, wrapped 
in a pea-jacket, the current “ took a sheer’ on the 
rudder, and quick as thought precipitated me back- 
wards into the river. I got out without much diffi- 
culty, but it was a rather rough adventure, when 
the freezing weather is considered. 

True to its character we passed Lake Pepin 
with a tempestuous wind; we had a large sail up, 
but so deficient in tackle, that any sudden flaw of 
wind would have sunk us. The waves were very 
high, and I steered with a man holding my leg, to 
prevent my being thrown overboard. But the wind 
was steady, and we went through safely and right 
speedily, 

The next day, while sailing with a high wind, we 
beheld another Mackinaw boat making its way to 
meet us, rowed by six or eight lively Frenchmen, 
dressed cap-d-pie in red. We boarded her in the 
middle of the river; in doing which I unluckily 
Snapped in two our best oar, in endeavoring to les- 
sen the concussion. We beheld a friend, Mr. T., 
an Indian agent; and, surmounting a vast pile of 
furniture, &c. &c., his newly married wife—a 
rough introduction to the northwest, she thought, 


no doubt. I had passed this party at the Des 
Moines rapids. 

We sailed late, seeking a fit spot to encamp. 
The red light of burning prairies reflected in the 
troubled clouds, and again from the waters be- 
neath—the sombre forests of shore and islands— 
the winds, now rushing in fearful gusts through the 
mountain passes, now heard in the moaning of dis- 
tant forests—presented a wild, dreary and fearful 
scene. The boat, scarcely manageable, was tossed, 
and driven, stern foremost, on a mud bank, where 
in shoving off I further reduced our scanty stock 
of oars, by leaving one firmly imbedded. My com- 
panion lost his temper; we made a landing, kindled 
a small fire, and wrapped in our cloaks, sought re- 
pose in moody silence, each upon his blanket. 

We arrived at Prairie du Chien, early on a cold 
and frosty morning, and found the troops drilling. 
That drilling, before breakfast, is not a fine thing 
in practice, if it be so in theory, either in cold or 
warm weather. I well remember at the Military 
Academy, mere lads as we were, that, fasting and 
exhausted, with feet thoroughly soaked with dew, 
we found such drills almost intolerable. They no 
doubt looked very interesting to the Board of Visi- 
ters (or others) strolling out for a few moments for 
fresh air (on gravelled walks) between rising and 
breakfast. 

We luckily found a steamboat at the Prairie, and 
the next day took passage for Galena. We ar- 
rived off the mouth of Fever river, at the same 
time with another boat from below, and a spirited 
contest took place for precedence, as the river is 
too narrow to admit of two passing at the same 
time ; several skilful manceuvres were executed by 
both vessels, and all hands became much excited. 
We plainly saw them loading a swivel, which they 
loudly threatened to fire into us. We gave them 
the go-by, however, without loss of life or limb. 
They had loaded with potatoes, it afterwards ap- 
peared, and I believe we were well contented with 
escaping the test of their efficacy. 

Galena (so appropriately named) is eight miles 
from the mouth of Fever* river, narrow, deep, and 
sluggish to this point; above, it is a shallow and 
insignificant stream. This is the depét for the 
mining district ; and though destined to importance 
and wealth, it was then merely a place of business : 
and as rough and lawless as new. Our stay there 
was rendered particularly disagreeable by constant 
rain; and it seemed that no other mud in the world 
possessed so nearly the tenacity of glue: so that 
the town was rendered nearly inaccessible from 
the boat by a high bank. 

I was politely invited to breakfast with a young 


* The Galenians, jealous of the reputation of their town 
for health, or discontented with an ominous name, contend 
that “ Fever” is a corruption of the French name Feve, or 
Bean river. Prairie de Chien, or Dog Prairie, is said too, 





to be properly P. de Chene, Oak prairie. 
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merchant, with whom I had formed a slight ac- 
quaintance above. So the morning after my arri- 
val, at a seasonable hour, I abandoned, with some 
misgivings, the scene of very comfortable arrange- 
ments for that meal in the cabin; effected an esca- 
lade of the bank (of mud), and after much difficulty 
in ascertaining the whereabout of my intended host, 
arrived at a retail store in a log hut, and was shown 
over the counter, into a cuddy of a counting room. 
Here I was allowed ample time to make a survey 
of the dirty void around me, and to wonder at an 
alarming delay of any sensible sign of preparation, 
or any mention, of the meal, which the damp air 
and the late hour constantly conjured to the imagi- 
nation, and before my considerate host chose to 
find time to offer me his salutations. A new pe- 
riod of anxious doubts was then passed in the most 
common-place remarks which an effort of polite- 
ness seemed to extract from us. At length my 
kind friend seemed posed, and seized the desperate 
expedient of offering me a glass of—Heaven knows 
what !—gin—or whiskey. 

Of the three meals, commend me to my break- 
fast; “tis the one I love, and linger over, with si- 
lent and grave complacency; but now, all despe- 
rate in prospect, the matter could no longer remain 
in suspense. A conviction of the unaccountable 
folly of having put my trust in a bachelor estab- 
lishment in the new and dismal depét of the mining 
district of northwestern Illinois, or the savoir-faire 
of its Yahoo head, flashed over rge :—an explana- 
tion was demanded ; and I delieve Mr. M. took the 
trouble to intimate that he boarded at a certain 
eating house, distant a quarter of a mile of chaotic 
mud, where he had satisfied the cravings of nature, 
as well as he could, at some indefinite antecedent 
period of that gloomy and ill-fated morning! No 
apology being offered—I believe the fellow had 
forgotten his ridiculous invitation—I made him my 
politest bow, and escaped from his den—vowing 
never again to accept an invitation to breakfast ; (a 
vow I have seldom broken, and never, I believe, 
without regretting it.) 

That evening, for the sake of a nearer view of 
men and things at this Ultima Thule of civilization, 
1 acecompanied an acquaintance te a tavern; and I 
had in my mind, I confess, a distinct conviction of 
the basis of the developments of character which 
were expected in these miners, adventurers and 
outlaws. I was ushered into a large barn-like 
rogm, the common scene of eating, drinking, smo- 
king, lounging and sleeping ; and it now presented 
strong evidences, as I expected, of still another 
appropriation, to wit, gambling. With little de- 
lay, and less of ceremony, I found myself one of 
seven (I had reason to believe the most respecta- 
ble citizens of the town,) around a table in a corner, 
and the “‘ papers” in motion ; every man “ bragging” 
according to his “ pile ;” and I, emphatically, on 
my “ own hook ;” for I was a stranger in a strange 


place. As I was more intent upon my observa- 
tions, than the matter before me, it was not long 
before J had a coup d’ail of eight or ten different 
tables, each surrounded by players, say fifty men, 
all swearing or talking loudly; many intoxicated, 
disputing and quarrelling. 

My interest in this characteristic display might 
be thought a little exciting, when it is borne in 
mind that of this large and turbulent assemblage 
very few were above my suspicions of any particu- 
lar accomplishment, from the slipping of a card to 
the cutting of a throat. 

Being careless, fortune seemed to favor me; and 
as my “ pile” grew, so the force of circumstances 
seemed in a strange manner to increase the visible 
protrusion of the handle of a trusty dirk-pistol from 
the left breast pocket of my over-coat. Perhaps it 
was an instinctive action upon the maxim, “do at 
Rome as the Romans do.” My apprehensions, 
however, on the score of the silver, were prema- 
ture and groundless; I was spared the dangerous 
responsibility of guarding home any extra amount 
of treasure ; and in fact, trying to persuade myself 
of a guid pro quo, I very philosophically congratu- 
lated myself on a specific gravity lessened by a 
few pounds avoirdupois, as I made my soundings 
through the street, on the dark errand to my steam- 
boat berth. The next morning—a stranger may 
be allowed to remark it—a man was found at the 
river edge, quite dead, from a wound in his carotid 
artery. 

Mining (or rather the search for veins or “ leads”) 
is in itself a pursuit dictated by a restless, unsettled 
spirit of adventure, of the same character as that 
which finds vent in gambling; and in a new, pio- 
neer settlement of adventurers thus attracted, and 
of lawless, licentious workmen, a decided preva- 
lence of this and its kindred vices might be calcu- 
lated on with certainty. But the same, in a less 
degree, is the character and spirit of the inhabi- 
tants of all new States ; and accordingly, gambling 
is found openly to prevail in the west. That indo- 
lence, satiety, and a natural thirst for excitement, 
debarred from more honorable outlets in old estab- 
lished and formal societies, lead to the clandestine 
indulgence of this vice, and to excess, in the old 
States, is very well known; but it is concealed 
carefully beneath the smoother surface of affairs. 
In the west it was almost universal, and is open 
and unimpeached. It was not uncommon for tra- 
ders or farmers on the way to a market, to adven- 
ture their produce at the gaming table, then, but 
happily not now, so universal on the steamboats. 

We were fortunate, so late in the season, (the 
end of November,) to obtain a passage in a steam- 
boat to St. Louis; so after a stay of some days at 
Galena, we gladly embarked for more congenial 
scenes. Cards were the order of the day, and of 





the night; it was nothing strange that the captain 
and other officers of the boat should be thus almost 
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constantly engaged ; but it was remarkable that the 
former personage should be rather more than sus- 
pected of cheating, a circumstance that was very 
publicly and plainly insinuated by my companion, 
Lieut. H. 

We arrived in St. Louis, December 2d. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Another winter was passed at Jefferson Barracks. 
It has left little impression on my memory; and I 
lament that I may say, less on my mind. It isa 
confession that many might make, under the unfa- 
vorable circumstances of the service. I had deter- 
mined to throw up my commissicn, and to seek a 
more stirring and exciting profession. At the very 
crisis, Fate—it is a favorite word with your sol- 
dier, or your Turk—decided differently, inasmuch 
as I was ordered on active service, which I did not 
consider it honorable to decline. Four companies 
of the 6th infantry were ordered to be filled up— 
officers and men by selection—and to march as the 
first escort of the annual “caravan” of traders 
going, and returning, between Western Missouri 
and Santa Fe. 

May 4, 1829.—We were embarked; the steamer 
was aground. I stood on the gunwale of a flat 
boat-lighter, filled with men; the scabbard of my 
sword (fastened to the belt by a ring) unaccounta- 
bly became detached, and fell into the river and 
disappeared, leaving the blade sti more strangely 
suspended: it was an omen. Thenceforth I was 
devoted to the service of the Republic. 

It was remarkable how large the proportion of 
married men was among those selected to fill our 
companies: (but not strange—for your bachelor, 
when a little “ old,” is good for nothing but to take 
care of himself.) The boat swarmed with their 
wives and children: the deck was barricaded with 
beds and bedding; infants squalled, and chickens 
cackled; the captain was at a non plus; the quar- 
termaster was in a fever of contention and official 
Opposition, and voted all contraband; our com- 
mander was wroth, and stuck for the “free bot- 
tom” principle where the Government and its ser- 
vants were concerned. General A. had to inter- 
pose to restore peace; and in the guise of the 
founders of a colony, we set forth, for our adven- 
tures in the western deserts, where we were des- 
tined to see no woman for near half a year. 

In ten days we landed at Cantonment Leaven- 
worth ; (then abandoned by the 3d infantry for un- 
healthiness.) It was the quickest passage that 
had then been made. We were not to march for 
a week or two; a day of meeting the traders at the 
“round grove,” some fifty miles west, having been 
agreed upon. 

Probably in consequence of most of the oxen 
having been bought and conducted to the river Op- 
posite Fort L., it was determined to commence the 
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march on that side, and cross back to the right 
bank above Independence ; (thus avoiding the Kan- 
zas, where there was no ferry.) We had twenty 
wagons, laden heavily with provisions, and four 
ox-carts for camp equipage. 

The battalion marched onthe 5th of June. I 
had breakfasted and mounted guard at 4 A. M., 
and at a much later hour brought up the rear ; and 
it was dark night when, having marched seven 
miles, I found myself in the miry and dreary bottom 
of the Little Platte river, where half the baggage 
train were fast stuck for the night. I passed on 
with my men to the ford; the companies (and my 
mess chest) were somewhere beyond. So, hoping 
that my next breakfast would be as early as my 
last, I lay down in my cloak and went to sleep. 

Next morning one of my guard, “ an old soldier,” 
brought me a nice broil. “Left’nt,” said he, touch- 
ing his cap, with a suppressed grin, “ will the 
left’nt have a piece of cub?” But, verily, if 1 had 
been a Jew, I was hungry enough to have eaten it. 

After a laborious march of five days, averaging ,. 
some seven miles a day, through the Missouri and 
its creek bottoms, we had again crossed, and en- 
camped on the verge of the Grand Prairies. After 
delving so long in lofty but sombre forests, we felt 
highly exhilirated amid their light and airy groves, 
and flowery and green mantle, in this sweetest 
month of June. 

Here was delightfully situated on the edge of a 
grove, with the advantage of the seldom failing 
breezes from the prairies, like those from the sea, 
the house (and the last we were to pass) of the 
sub-agent of the Delawares—the hospitable old 
Major C., who, with ready joke and julep, did his 
best to make our long farewell to the settlements a 
lively one. 

The next morning we struck out boldly into the 
great prairies—a constant succession of rolling 
hills—here, and for more than a hundred miles be- 
yond, variegated and beautified by wooded streams, 
running first to the right into the Kanzas, then to 
the left into the Neosho; or, like that, into the Ar- 
kansas river. This first day’s march was 26 miles, 
and after 11 o’clock we met with no water; I was 
scarcely able to raise a foot from the ground when 
we arrived in the evening at the Round Grove, the 
rendezvous, where we found the * Caravan.” 

The traders were about seventy in number, and 
had about half that number of wagons, with mule 
and a few horse teams. They organized them- 
selves into a company and elected Mr. B. of St. 
Louis their “ captain,” an office that experience 
had pronounced indispensable, but was neverthe- 
less little honored; for danger itself, uncredited be- 
cause unseen, could not overcome the self-willed 
notions and vagrant propensities of the most of 
these border inhabitants—self- willed and presump- 
tuous, because ignorant. 

I expected to be so sore as to be scarce able to 
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march next morning, but was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find myself as supple and fresh as ever. 
After marching fifiteen or twenty miles a day, for 
five or six days, crossing two or three timbered 
creeks daily, we arrived at the Council Grove; it 
is a beautiful piece of timber, through which runs 
the Neosho river, though here, indeed, merely a 
fine broad creek, about forty feet wide. Here 
again we were delighted with a change from hot 
prairies to this cool and beautiful retreat, where 
we wandered about under a lofty dome of verdure, 
breathing the fragrance of the luxuriant grape vine, 
and listening to the songs of birds; there was 
nothing to remind us of the ocean of prairie around, 
save the pleasures of a delightful contrast. 

After leaving the grove, the vast sameness of 
the prairies was seldom relieved by a fringe of 
trees, even on the creeks. Cow creek, though 
much further on, is an exception, a fine stream, 
skirted with pleasant forest glades; it abounded 
with fish, which, of several pounds weight, were 
caught as fast as the line could be handled. And 
near here—the era of the expedition—was first 
heard the exciting cry of “‘ buffalo!” Many pleaded 
for permission to pursue; our few horses, about a 
dozen, were in great demand, and several went on 
foot. We dashed over the hills, and beheld with a 
thrill of pleasure the first stragglers of these much- 
talked-of animals; pell-mell we charged the huge 
monsters, and poured in a brisk fire, which sounded 
like an opening battle—our horses were wild with 
excitement and fright—the balls flew at random— 
the flying animals, frantic with pain and rage, 
seemed endued with many lives. One was brought 
to bay by whole volleys of shots; his eyeballs 
glared; he bore his tufted tail aloft like a black 
flag ; then shaking his vast head and shaggy mane 
in impotent defiance, he sank majestically to the 
earth, under twenty bleeding wounds. 

The “ Cottonwood Fork” (of the Arkansas) is a 
pretty stream, and relieves the eye, wearied with 
resting on naught but prairies; its banks are high 
and rocky. At the crossing there is a lofty bluff, 
near the Arkansas river, which we had now first 
approached; but making, as we ascend, a great 
southern bend, the trail taken in wet seasons strikes 
it again eighty miles beyond; in this distance we 
several times approached it for water. We en- 
camped the night after leaving the Cottonwood on 
Raccoon creek, which is the last that we saw; not 
a tree or shrub was on its banks, though abounding 
with the animals which give it its name; they live 
on fish. We were thus, and often after, dependent 
upon buffalo ordure for fuel. 

Next day we passed (we had seen it from afar) 
an isolated, abrupt and rocky hill or mound, per- 
haps 100 feet high, an extraordinary feature in this 
region of country; one that might suggest the idea 
of Bush’s elevated camp in the “ Prairie,” a novel, 
as remarkable for its absurd plot, as for the fidelity 
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of its description of scenery and scenes which the 
author had never visited or witnessed. 

Prairies are much alike in their main character- 
istics; "though in the region which we now ap- 
proaced, their immense extent made them, compared 
to those of the Western States, as the broad ex- 
panse of ocean, to the land-locked bays of its mar- 
gin; and losing the fertility and the variety of hill 
and dale, of murmuring streams and pretty groves, 
which adorn those lake-like prairies, these further 
resemble the ocean in its dreary and unvarying 
aspect. 

We marched about 130 miles, always in view of 
the Arkansas, (or its adjoining scenery) and in all 
this distance saw only here and there a tree, im- 
mediately on its banks, and a few others on the 
frequent flat and grassy islands, which present to 
the eye of the hot and weary traveller, a most de- 
lightful and inviting appearance ; not so deceptive 
as the mirage which here, as in Asia, is frequently 
observed, but as unavailing and tantalizing. The 
valley of this upper Arkansas is about a mile wide; 
the river flowing generally at the foot of a lofty 
bluff, winding its course from one to the other 
side, of low, flat luxuriant savannas. 

More than once from the tops of these high sandy 
hills, we saw far away in almost every direction, 
mile after mile of prairie, blackened by buffaloes. 
One morning, when our march was along the natu- 
ral meadows by the river, we passed through them 
for miles; they opening in front and closing con- 
tinually in rear, preserving a distance scarcely over 
three hundred paces. It is known that when en- 
raged, or when there is the slightest appearance of 
being hemmed in, the buffalo rushes blindly forward 
at any opposition, as furious as a Malay “ running 
a muck.” On one occasion, a bull had approached 
within two hundred yards without seeing us until 
he ascended the river bank; he stood a moment 
shaking his head, and then made a charge at the 
column. Several officers stepped out and fired on 
him, and two or three dogs rushed to meet him; 
but right onward he came snorting blood from 
mouth and nostril at every leap, and dashed through 
the close line of wagons with the speed of a horse 
and the momentum of a locomotive. The fright- 
ened cattle turned and became ungovernable; 4 
little beyond, he came to bay at the dogs, and with 
tail erect, kicked and plunged violently for a mo- 
ment, when he sank dead, and was stiff when we 
got to him. 

About the middle of July, from high hill tops— 
the Pisgah of our pilgrimage—we descried the pro- 
mised rest from our far wanderings—the limit of 
our march—Chouteau’s island on the Mexican bor- 
der. Weary and athirst on the sandy hills, under 
a scorching sun, we beheld amid the waves of the 
broad river, this beautiful island; and over its green 
carpet of grass, umbrageous groves, inviting us with 
their cool shades and pleasant breezes. 
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BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND. 


* Let the celestial light 
Shine inwards ; and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plaut eyes, all mists from thence 
Purge and disperse, that they may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 





The eye being the organ through which most 
perceptions of the external world are conveyed to 
the mind, it is generally supposed that an individual 
deprived of sight cannot possibly extend his know- 
ledge beyond the narrow circle by which he is 
surrounded. In consequence of this belief, till 
lately, little or nothing was done for the blind, and 
the most enlightened philanthropy extended its 
views no farther than to a relief of their physical 
necessities. It was reserved for modern times to 
investigate the true situation of the blind, and to 
found upon the result of these investigations, a sys- 
tem of instruction which would enable them to 
participate in the enjoyments and occupations of 
their fellow-creatures. 

The effects produced by blindness upon the per- 
ceptions and the nature of an individual, vary ma- 
terially according to the period in the life of the 
individual at which sight was destroyed, and the 
degree of obscurity in which he exists. As an ac- 
curate knowledge of these effects upon the mental 
and moral phenomena is of great utility to him who 
aims at obtaining practical results from his obser- 
vations, I shall first explain these, and then inves- 
tigate how far the rules which are easily deducible 
from them, are observed in the system generally 
adopted for the instruction of the blind. 

The mental and moral difference between per- 
sons who were either born blind, or who lost their 
vision during their infancy, and persons who be- 
came blind, at a later period, is very great. One 
of the greatest mistakes into which persons are 
apt to fall in respect to blindness, is to believe that 
simply by shutting their eyes for a limited period 
of time, they have put themselves in the situation 
of a blind person. At the moment that, with their 
eyes shut, they are holding their finger upon an 
object in order to ascertain its tangible properties, 
they mentally see the object before them of light 
and shade, and direct the sensibility of their finger 
to the investigation of properties which character- 
ize its looks, not its feel; in other words, which form 
valuable criteria of distinction for the sight, but 
which are of little value to the unassisted sense of 
touch. To this class of properties cognizable to 
both the sense of sight and touch, but which are 
extremely valuable to the one and of little impor- 
tance to the other, belong all gentle swellings and 
depressions, and the general outline of objects. If 
an exact outline of a human face and a correct re- 
presentation of the swellings and depressions on it, 
or rather an accurate drawing of the lights and 
shadows which they occasion, be presented to us 





on a flat piece of paper or canvass, we shall, even 
in the absence of colors, immediately recognize 
the features of the individual whom it was intended 
to represent. Not so with the blind from birth; 
should the risings and depressions and the outline 
of any solid body be made perfectly tangible to 
him ; or in other words, should an embossed re- 
presentation of any animal or object with which he 
is well acquainted, be presented to him, he will 
be utterly at a loss to know what it is intended to 
represent. A striking instance of this fact pre- 
sented itself a few years ago. An embossed re- 
presentation of Queen Victoria, about four inches 
long, having been presented to an intelligent blind 
young lady, whose sense of touch was accurate 
enough to read the dates upon the face of newly 
coined half-dollars, she was requested to say what 
it was intended to represent. She hesitated for a 
long time, and felt the whole sheet of paper, till, 
discovering the word “ London” in small raised 
characters in one corner of it, she hazarded the 
opinion that it was probably some, to her unknown, 
letters of the new London alphabet—a new alpha- 
bet for the blind of which she had never felt a spe- 
cimen. Another striking illustration of the same 
fact is to be found in a book which Mr. Alston, 
treasurer of the Glasgow institution for the instruc- 
tion of the blind, printed in raised letters. It isa 
selection of Asop’s fables. In order, as he thought, 
to render his book more attractive to the blind, 
Mr. Alston accompanied the fables, each with an 
embossed wood cut. Copies of that work are now 
to be seen in some institutions, where, under the 
name of “ Blind Man's Pictures,” they have be- 
come a laughing stock to the blind, who think the 
idea of representing a dog by “a wide horizontal 
crooked line, and four little vertical straight ones,” 
perfectly ridiculous. A still more striking proof 
of the same fact may be found in the case described 
by Cheselden in his “Anatomy.” “The subject 
of this was a young gentleman who was born 
blind, or lost his eye-sight so early, that he had no 
remembrance of ever having seen, and was opera- 
ted upon between thirteen and fourteen years of 
age. When he first saw, he was so far from ma- 
king any judgment about distances, that he thought 
all objects whatever touched his eyes, as what he 
felt did his skin, and thought no objects so agreea- 
ble as those which were smooth and regular, though 
he could form no judgment of their shape, nor 
guess what it was in any object that was pleasing 
to him. He knew not the shape of any thing, nor 
any one thing from another, however different in 
shape or magnitude; but upon being told what 
things were, whose form he before knew from feel- 
ing, he would carefully observe, that he might 
know them again; but having too many objects to 
learn at once, he forgot many of them.” 

Another remarkable difference in the perception 
of the same object by two persons of whom the 
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one lias never enjoyed the faculty of sight and the 
other either sees or recollects that at some period 
of his existence, he has been able to see, will be 
found in the manner in which the perception of an 
object is recalled. Whilst a seeing person ; or one 
who lost his eye-sight in later years, can readily 
imagine the whole of an absent object with which 
he has become acquainted by sight as standing at 
some distance before him, the blind from birth, 
mentally recalls the perception of it by imagining 
that his hand is actually feeling or grasping its in- 
dividual parts one after the other. The impression 
which even a large object makes upon the mind of 
a seeing person has therefore much the character 
of a unit, whilst the image of the same object in 
the mind of the blind, consists of a succession of 
perceptions, each perfectly distinct and separate. 
It may be objected to this statement, that if the 
observation be correct, a blind person must be de- 
prived of the faculty of imagining an object as be- 
ing at a distance ; a little reflection, however, will 
show that this objection is unfounded. The recall- 
ing of at least two perceptions is necessary, even 
to a seeing person, before he can imagine an object 
which is out of sight; he must first recall the 
image of the object as it was first perceived, and 
then imagine the distance which either he or the 
object must have travelled to get apart from each 
other. These two perceptions are recalled in so 
quick succession, that we are apt to believe them 
to\be one ; while in fact, they are two very distinct 
perceptions. An important practical rule which 
may be deduced from the foregoing, is, that letters, 
geometrical figures, etc., intended for the use of 
the blind, ought to be made as small as is consis- 
tent with distinctness ; if made too large the chain 
of perceptions necessary to take cognizance of 
them, is too long; and besides, the waste of time, 
the perception of the whole is not so clear, nor the 
recollection so easy. 
The moral difference between two persons of 
whom the one has never enjoyed sight and the 
other recollects that once he has been able to see, 
is no less striking than the mental. Whilst the 
first one, unconscious of any privation, is keenly 
alive to every pleasurable impression, 


* And lives in song, and peace and joy 
Though blind, a merry hearted boy ;” 


constant occupation and a continual round of en- 
gagements are necessary to prevent the other from 
pouring over his helpless situation and to save him 
from actual despair. Listen to the repining bard 
who lost his sight in later years: 


“0 loss of sight, of thee 1 most complain ! 

Light, the prime work of God to me is extinct ; 
And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me; 


To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first created beam, and thou great word 

“* Let there be light, and Jight was over all.” 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree? 
The sun to me is dark, 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave,” etc. 


Contrast with this dreadful complaint the lan- 
guage of him who was born blind : 


“Oh! may I not as happy dwell 
Within my unillumined cell? 

May [ not leap, and sing and play, 
And turn my constant night to day ? 
I never saw the sky, the sea ; 

The earth was never green to me. 
Then why, Oh! why should | repine 
For blessings that were never mine ? 


Another interesting difference between these two 
classes of individuals, will be found in the fearless 
activity which the blind from birth will evince, 
when compared with the measured tread and the 
slow movements of him, who, to detect obstacles 
in his way, once relied upon an organ which he 
has had the misfortune to lose. “John Metcalf, 
concerning whom, papers may be found in the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, is a striking illustration of this fearless 
activity of persons born blind. Metcalf, from his 
infancy, was very much neglected, and roamed all 
over the country during his boyhood. His first 
occupation was that of a teamster and guide. 
During the winter, when the earth was covered 
with snow, or during dark nights, he used to act as 
guide from one place to another, to those who had 
eyes, but could not see. This blind man became 
so perfectly acquainted with every hill and valley ; 
every tree and rock, even about the Peak of Den- 
byshire—he knew the bearings and distances of 
places so well, that he formed plans of the country ; 
he proposed and effected many advantageous 
changes in the directions of the roads, and actu- 
ally laid out the route from Wilnslow to Congle- 
son, himself.” 

Bat few persons have a correct idea of absolute 
darkness ; such is the subtle nature of light, that 
more or less of it will introduce itself through the 
smallest crevices and openings, or through the 
pores of bodies which a superficial observer would 
think to be entirely opaque. Persons long confined 
in deep and dark dungeons, inform us that they 
were able to derive amusement from the dvings of 
a spider, where, for a few days, they had not been 
able to distinguish the walls. The translucency 
of the eyelids will be apparent to every one who 





They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 


will take the trouble to close his eyes and see whe- 
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ther he cannot tell the situation of the windows 
nearly as well as with his eyes open. It may well 
be doubted, therefore, whether there are any spots 
accessible to human beings where light, sufficient 
for indistinct vision, will not find its way; and if 
sucha spot does not exist, it follows as a matter of 
course that a seeing person can never put himself 
in the situation of one entirely blind. 
Light, besides producing the phenomena of vi- 
sion, has, upon our physical and even upon our 
moral nature, an influence which an observer who 
aims at practical results, ought not by any means 
to disregard. Every body knows that this subtle 
agent exerts a powerful influence upon chemical 
combinations ; e. g. it produces, unassisted, the 
chemical union of a mixture of hydrogen and chlo- 
rine gas; and it is as indispensable to the health 
and growth of vegetables, as heat and moisture. 
Its influence upon the frame of animals is equally 
well known. Its effect upon our moral nature 
also, are so well understood that, even in common 
language, dark and gloomy have become almost sy- 
nonimous terms. ‘There is a fact, however, con- 
nected with this subject, otherwise so well under- 
stood, which appears to have eluded the scrutini- 
zing observations of most physiologists; the fact 
namely, that the eye and its optic nerve are not 
indispensable to the perception of light, but that 
nearly every part of the body not only is benefitted 
by its stimulus, but also can and does transmit to 
the brain, the perception of its presence. “In al- 
most every glass of water which you take from 
stagnant pools and ditches, you will find animals 
called hydre virides. Examining these creatures 
by a microscope, you will perceive that every one 
of them is hollowed out so as to form a gelatinous 
bag of indescribable delicacy, and that its internal 
construction is compossd of granules of gelatinous 
consistency floating about in a semi-fluid substance. 
If you ask the physiologist what is necessary,— 
in order to enable a creature to see, he has his an- 
swer at his fingers’ ends. He will tell you that 
before an animal can see, he must have an organi- 
zation fitted to receive the rays of light. But here, 
as if to prove that nature and the physiologist do 
not always agree together, we have a creature ex- 
quisitely sensitive to light, and nothing like a brain 
or eye has as yet been discovered in it. Can the 
hydra see? Put it into a glass of water, and turn 
the water towards the light, and you will find that 
the hydra will undertake long marches, to come 
from the obscure to the illuminated side, showing 
that it perceives the influence of light. You may 
call it seeing, if you think proper; but the animal 
hasnoeye. Perhaps,as an Italian writer observes, 
it is rather by feeling the presence of light, that 


this creature understands the existence of the 
element.” 


its apparatus, rests upon a still more solid basis 
than the arguments from analogy with which com- 
parative anatomy, or rather comparative physiology, 
furnishes us so abundantly ; it rests upon the con- 
current testimony of many persons whose eves 
have been entirely destroyed, who unite in telling 
us that there are for them, as for us, different de- 
grees of intensity in the darkness by which they 
are surrounded, and that in fine weather, when in 
the enjoyment of perfect health and when anima- 
ted by the feelings of joy and comfort, any object 
strongly illuminated by the rays of the sun appears 
to them uncolored, it is true, but still well defined 
as to size and locality; they farther assert that 
they can tell whether it is day or night, and that 
often, they even perceive in the evening, the gradu- 
al disappearance of daylight and the concomitant 
increase of darkness. 

There is nothing in blindness that prevents a 
person afflicted with it, when walking in exposed 
situations from experiencing the sensation called 
vertigo ; on the contrary, a blind person of a ner- 
vous temperament may be said to be most liable to 
experience that feeling. It is true, that in many 
instances, blind persons show the utmost unconcern 
when standing upon the very verge of an abyss. 
A gentleman, for example, told me a few days 
since, that about eight years ago, he met John Ross, 
a blind man, passing the aqueduct at Rochester, on 
the side unprotected by a rai'ing, with his cane 
shouldered, and marching almost as fearlessly as 
he could have done. He asked him whether he 
was not afraid to walk thus without his cane, in so 
dangerous a place? Slipping one foot over the side, 
he answered in his queer style, “ Why, it is a po- 
kerish looking place, isn’t it?” The cause of this 
fearlessness in these instances is, however, to be 
attributed to the idiosyncrasy of the individual, and 
not to his want of sight. 

Some blind persons imagine colors to resemble 
sounds, like the blind man mentioned by Locke, who 
represented red as corresponding to the sound of 
a trumpet. By far the most generally received 
opinion amongst them, however, is, that colors are 
tangible properties of a very delicate nature. They 
are probably led to that belief by the difference in 
the tangible properties of some objects which a 
difference in the die will produce : e. g. the smooth- 
ness and rustling of silk, varies so much, according 
to the color, that even seeing tailors have been 
known to be able to tell in the dark the color of a 
piece which they had never seen. Baczka, a blind 
man who describes his own case, could distinguish 
between samples of woollen cloth of equal quality 
but of different colors. The black appeared to 
him among the roughest and hardest ; to this suc- 
ceeded dark blue and dark brown, which he could 
not however distinguish from each other. By the 





But the assertion that a perception of light can 
take place without the intervention of the eye and 


same means, Count Lynar, who also was blind, 
could judge of the color of a horse by feel; and 
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blind persons are occasionally met with who will 
seldom err in the color of a person’s hair, if per- 
mitted to feel it. The softness, smoothness and 
pliancy of manilla hemp; differ according to the 
dies which it has received, in a remarkable degree ; 
and many a superficia] observer has been deceived 
by the readiness with which a blind man will select 
the colors as wanted to weave a door-mat, believing 
that blind persons possess the faculty of distin- 
guishing colors by feel; a faculty which, in all 
ages, has been attributed to the blind, but which I 
need not add, does not exist except with the con- 
comitant circumstances already explained. It may 
not be uninteresting to mention here, that few blind 
persons appreciate the faculty of distinguishing 
colors highly ; they are acquainted from their in- 
tercourse with the seeing, with the color of most 
objects which surround them, and when they in- 
quire about the color of any particular object, it is 
more out of deference to the opinion of the seeing, 
than out of any value which they themselves lay 
upon it. 

Such is the importance of the knowledge which 
we derive from sight, that an individual deprived 
of it, involuntarily strives, even during the earliest 
childhood, to supply the void by paying greater 
attention to the impressions which he receives 
through the other channels of the mind. This un- 
divided and intense attention to the remaining 
senses, not only directly furnishes the individual 
with a respectable stock of knowledge, but en- 
larges greatly the channels through which that 
knowledge is derived. We accordingly find the 
senses of hearing, feeling and even smelling, so 
perfected in blind persons, as, in some cases, to 
assume the appearance of new and distinct senses, 
Thus, most blind persons enjoy the remarkable fa- 
culty of distinguishing the presence of dense ob- 
jects, when in their immediate vicinity, without 
coming into actual contact with them. They are 
seen frequently, whilst walking very fast in streets 
but little known to them, suddenly to stand still, 
when one step more would have brought them into 
rude contact with a sentry-box or a lamp-post; and 
nothing is more common than to see individuals 
totally deprived of sight, walking in a grove and 
avoiding the trees with as much apparent ease, as 
if they could see. The explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is very simple. By long and unwearied 
attention to the different sensations which differ- 
ent states of the atmosphere produce upon the 
nerves of the face, persons deprived of sight be- 
come able to detect the slightest variation in the 
density of the medium which surrounds them; 
when the wind blows, they become aware of the 
presence of a dense object, by feeling that there is 
something before them which obstructs the current 
of the atmosphere; and on a fine calm day the air 
surrounding any such object appears to them denser 
and “ darker” than any where else. I scarcely 
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need add that an object must be at least six inches 
wide, and as high as the person’s head, before its 
presence car be detected in this way; and that 
consequently, doors ought never to be left half- 
open in houses frequented by the blind. The cur- 
rent of air which a half-open door admits, induces 
the blind to believe that the door is wide-open; he 
walks boldly forward, and becomes aware of his 
mistake only by coming into contact with the edge 
of the door. To prevent these accidents, buildings 
appropriated to the use of the blind ought not to 
have their doors swung on hinges, they ought to 
be put on rollers, and be made to recede sideways 
into the wall, so as to present a wide surface to 
the person wishing to enter or to go out. Like 
all other perceptions dependent upon the sensibility 
of nerves, the power of blind persons to perceive 
objects without coming into contact with them, va- 
ries materially in the same individual with the 
state of his health, ete. There are even times at 
which the blind tell us, that they lose it entirely. 
Some animals appear to have this faculty to a great 
degree. Spallanzani observed bats, even after 
their eyes had been destroyed, and ears and nos- 
trils shut up, flying through intricate passages 
without striking aganist the walls, and dexterously 
avoiding cords and lines placed in their way. The 
membrane of the wings is, in the opinion of many, 
the organ that receives the impression produced 
by a change in the resistance of the air; but some 
experiments, made by Mr. Broughton, sanction the 
idea that it may be dependent upon their whiskers. 
In an experiment which he made on a kitten, he 
found that, whilst the whiskers were entire, it was 
capable of threading its way, blindfolded out of a 
labyrinth in which it was designedly placed, but 
that it was totally unable to do so when the whis- 
kers were cut off. It struck its head repeatedly 
against the sides, ran against all the corners, and 
tumbled over steps placed in its way, instead of 
avoiding them, as it did prior to the removal of the 
whiskers. 

To the more perfect education of the other 
senses consequent upon the loss of sight, must also 
be attributed the delicacy of the touch of the blind. 
“ The perfection of the touch of Saunderson—who 
lost his eye-sight in the second year of his life, 
and was professor of mathematics at Cambridge, 
England—was often tested in the examination of 
ancient coins ; for he could run over a cabinet of 
Roman medals with his fingers, and distinguish the 
true from the false ones, when the difference was 
so slight as to puzzle connoisseurs with both eyes 
open to find it out.” 

It would be a great mistake, however, to believe 
that the touch of all blind persons is very delicate. 
Individuals differ materially in that respect, owing 
probably to the different manner in which they 
have been brought up. While some persons, fol- 
lowing the true indication of nature, allow their 
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children to feel every object within their reach, 
and even assist them in the investigation of their 
tangible properties; other parents again, not only 
remove carefully out of the reach of their children, 
any object which careless handling might injure, 
but even prohibit their unfortunate offspring from 
touching the most innocent and indestructible play- 
thing. The result of these opposite modes of treat- 
ment is evident. While the first will astonish the 
beholder by the freedom and ease of their move- 
ments, by their accurate knowledge of the tangible 
properties of objects, and by the delicacy of their 
touch; the latter totter more than they walk, know 
not the most common objects apart, and have a 
touch as obtuse as that of seeing persons. 

The memory of most blind persons is remarka- 
bly good. This fact has been so generally ac- 
knowledged, that in Japan, as we are informed by 
the father Charlevaix, the charge of preserving the 
most important events, is confided to the memory 
of the blind. ‘ The annals of the empire, the his- 
tory of great men, ancient titles of families, etc., 
are not more enduring and faithful monuments 
than the memory of these blind students. They 
communicate their knowledge to each other, and 
by a sort of tradition, the correctness of which is 
never disputed, hand it down to posterity. The 
facility with which some blind persons recognize 
localities, and find their way through the most in- 
tricate thoroughfares, is also probably owing to 
the goodness of their memory. The direction, the 
length and the breadth of a street, the quality of 
its pavements, the height of the houses built upon 

it—are all landmarks which the blind notice and 
- treasure up in their mind for future use. By care- 
ful attention to these details, they acquire an accu- 
rate idea of the location of even the most minute 
objects. Nothing is more common, for example, 
than to see a person entirely blind, when returning 
from a walk of several miles, put his hand exactly 
on the handle of the door which he wishes to en- 
ter. Connected with this, there is a singular fact 
which we cannot explain, but for the existence of 
which we have the authority of many blind per- 
sons. It is that all of them, even those whose 
eye-balls have been entirely destroyed, invariably 
walk with their eye-lids open; and that, if they 
shut them, not only they are apt to lose their way, 
but they cannot even walk in a straight line. 

The acuteness of the hearing of blind persons 
has been, in all times, a subject of remark. By 
the sound of their canes on the pavement, they as- 
certain the width of a street, and the height of the 
houses built on it ; by the echo of their voice, they 
tell the size and shape of an apartment ; and some, 
by attending to the minutest intonations of the 
voice, have been known to form a shrewd guess at 
the character of a stranger with whom they have 
spoken but a few minutes. Their talent for music 
hardly needs mentioning; it is well known that 





most blind persons seize with keen avidity upon 
the sources of consolation which it offers, and that 
not a few have become distinguished as performers 
and composers. 


Va. Institute for the Blind, ; 
Staunton, 1842. 





THE BATTLE OF THE EIGHT. 


[The following lines have already appeared in print, 
and our attention has been directed to them by a friend. 
In republishing them, we depart from a rule, which we 
have found it necessary to adopt ; but we see in them so 
much of the spirit of poetry, that we think the compliment 
strictly due ; and we desire, moreover, to cheer on, to far- 
ther efforts, the honorable gentleman, who is the reputed 
author. We offer him our pages with great pleasure, and 
invite his contributions.}—Ed. Messenger. 


Slow dawned the day; the robes of night 

Hung heavy round the God of Light, 

In inky folds, as if to shield 

The carnage of the coming field, 

And leave the harden’d soldier time 

To ponder on a life of crime. 

Then e’er you dip your hand in death, 

Or stain the verdure of the heath, 

Pause, stern invader, pause awhile, 
And let thy better feelings stray 

O’er ocean’s foam, to that proud isle 
Where all thy garner’d treasures lay ! 

Think on the cherished ties of life; 
Thy hearth-stone ; and the voice of mirth 

That twittered gaily round that hearth ; 

Think on thy children, sire and wife, 

Sleeping in sweet tranquillity, 

Encompassed by the silver sea ! 

Think, too, such ties, such hearths as those, 

Are prized and guarded by thy foes! 

That war’s red hand may cut in twain 

Those ties, and none can bind again; 

Then measure back, while yet you may, 

Your footsteps to the sheltering sea. 

The rocket flew ! the signal dire 

Loud hurtled through the dusky air. 

Leaving behind an arch of fire, 

That marked the iron path of war; 

Then rose the wild and deep halloo, 

Then burst the lightning’s quivering flash, 

And thick the leaden tempest flew, 

Commingled with the thunder crash. 

Column on heavy column came, 

Line followed line in long array, 

And many a banner, dipt in flame, 

Was lighting up the morning gray. 

On, on they came in gallant show, 

The right, the laurel’d host of Spain, 

A serried mass, “‘ firm paced and slow,” 

Measured the intervening plain. 

The left, a flexile line and light, 

Came headlong, dashing to the fight, 

While all the wide and level green, 

The far extended wings between, 

Was left a free uncumbered path, 

Swept by the cannon’s scathing wrath. 

Opposed, Columbia’s gallant band 

Eager, yet silent, listening stood, 

Waiting their trusted chief’s command, 
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To write a tragic tale in blood. — 

Now pall’d in smoke, now robed in light, 

On came the foe in thundering might ; 

Banner and pennon rose to view, 

And waving plumes of every hue ; 

And now, emerging from the storm, 

Was seen the foeman’s frowning form. 

Then woke Columbia's battle cry, 

Then spoke her dread artillery, 

And deadly glanced the praetised eye 

Of riflemen and musketry. 

File after file was swept away, 

Rank upon rank disordered lay ; 

And all the bold and hardy van 

Seemed as if perished to a man, 

So stilly was the battle plain. 

Another and another host 

Supplied each fallen comrade’s post, 

As gallant and as vain. 

Still “onward, onward,” rent the sky; 
And onward was the heartless tread 
O’er heaps of bleeding, quivering dead, 

But came, like them, to die. 

For more than mortal mould must be 
Aught that a second time shall dare 
To face Kentucky’s rifle war, 

Or matchless Tennessée. 

Still they shout “on!” but faint and low ; 
And still each column’s heavy head 
Was lopp’d away as onward led, 

Then faltered the bold foe. 

’T was but an instant and no more, 
Fresh columns, stung with shame and hate, 
Soon press’d them onward to their fate 

And followed in their gore. 

On right, on left, the ditch is gained, 
And many a mangled corpse and limb 
Suffice to bridge it to the brim, 

It cannot be maintained. 

Beyond, a living rampart stands, 

» Stern as Gibraltar’s frowning rock, 
And like it breaks the battle’s shock, 


, And the proud halt, commands. 


Forgot are beauty now, and spoil, 
They feel alone the marksman’s art, 
And every shot is at the heart ; 


«They falter, they recoil. 


Shame bids them stand, fear counsels, fly, 
And each has seaward cast his eye, 
When through the broken ranks of war, 
Bounded a steed at full career. 

The rider’s look and bearing bold, 

At once the chieftain’s presence told. 
His courser, fetlock deep in blood, 

He reined, and for a moment stood, 
Threw o’er the field a hurried look 

Of grief and shame, then proudly spoke : 
By Heaven! it is a deathless shame, 

A death blot on each soldier's fame. 
What! does a ditch not three feet deep, 
In check Britannia’s legions keep? 

Or paltry wall, not three feet high, 

Turn back the world’s best chivalry ? 
What though a thousand strew the plain, 
Ten thousand British hearts remain ! 
E’en lay another thousand low, 

And still we number twice the foe! 

Bid forth the rearward to the van, 
Deploy eack column into line, 

And when we front them, man to man, 





The day will yet be mine. 

Alas! brave chief, ’tis all too late, 

Thy course is run, the hand of fate 

Has checked thee in thy proud career, 

And laid thee on a soldier’s bier. 

This was thy chosen hour to die, 

Thou didst not see thy legions fly, 

Baffled and broke, and rushing back 

To ocean, on their own red track, 

That had been mortal agony. 

The fight is o’er, the battle won, 

And Freedom’s self has twined a crown 
To deck “ her own true soldier’s brow ;” 

And in that verdant circlet’s round, 

Nor shade, nor sully spot is found, 
Nor yet a leaf of sad’ning yew. 

Thus may the patriot ever stand, 

The guardian of his own free land. 

And all who see the mighty grave 

By Mississippi’s rushing wave, 

Learn that ’tis thus, and thus alone, 

Tyrants can make this land their own. 





A SISTER’S GRAVE. 


The following lines were suggested on visiting a child’s 
grave grown green and luxuriant with flowers transplanted 
from her own little garden. These had been her compan- 
ions and instructers in health and in sickness, and now, 
with perennial beauty and freshness, seemed to be guarding 
her body in death, until the morning of the resurrection. 
While yet too young to read in the book of Revelation 
“God is Love,” she looked “ through nature up to nature’s 
God,” and enjoyed flowers as “‘the smiles of his good- 
ness.” The green earth and blue sky, the lightning of 
heaven and the bow in the cloud were, to her, devotional 
incitements ; and by a rapid deyelopment of intellectual 
and spiritual loveliness, she confirmed the words of her 
Saviour—* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise.” 

Oh, how sweet is the place where our sister sleeps 

In her quiet and lonely bed, 
Where the evergreen tree which she nurtured, keeps 
Its watch above her head. 
And her garden-vine has learned to wave 
Its beauteous green leaves there, 
As if to scatter upon her grave 
The garlands she loved to wear. 
Oh a sweet place of rest hath our sister found, 
Where she sleeps in quiet beneath the ground! 


And her own loved violets blossom there, 
And shed their perfume round 
As if to hallow each breath of air 
That comes to her little mound. 
And near it “ the sparrow hath builded her nest,” 
And the sweet little birds are there, 
Who warble the notes near her place of rest, 
That in life she loved to hear. 
Oh, a sweet resting place hath our sister found, 
Where she sleeps in quiet beneath the ground ! 


And oh, how selfish would be the thought, 
That would wish her back again, 
From her quiet grave in that lonely spot 
To this world of care and pain; 
For while her body sleeps sweetly there, 
Her spirit hath flown away, 
To partake of the joys of a happier sphere, 
Mid the glories of endless day. 
With the holy and happy forever blest, 
How sweet is our sister’s Heavenly rest! 
Lewiston. c. H.'L. 


